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fition, was an art to which the ancients paid much atten- 
tion. In the writings of Cicero, Diony/ius of Halicarnaffus, and 
Quintilian, we meet with a minute detail of obfervations and 
rules refpecting profaic numbers, from which it appears, that 
the fubjeét was purfued into all the refinement of which it was 
capable. Such was the excefs of accuracy with which this kind 
of harmony was ftudied in the time of Quintilian, and fuch the 
delicacy of tafte in this fpecies of oratorical embellifhment to 
which many writers had then attained, that (as we are informed 
by this judicious critic) there “were grammarians who had re- 
duced profe works into Lyric or other meafures, and elo- 
quence was every day enfeebled by the injudicious attempts of 
orators to foften down their periods to notes more fuitable to 
dancing than {peaking. 

It will admit of debate, whether it was at all neceflary to 
have recourfe to the artificial methods made ufe of by the ans 
Cients, in otder to produce the harmony of numbers in compofi- 
tion. The ancients appear to have been fenfible, that nature 
is capable of doing much towards producing the melody proper 
to profaic writing, without the affiftance of rules. Cicero him- 
felf, who every where lays fo much ftrefs upon this art, acknow- 
ledges, that the ear is naturally capable of diftinguifhing, with 
great exactne(s, the different degrees of melody in the ftruéture 
of periods, Aures, vel animus aurium nuntio, naturalem quandam 


in fe continet vocum omnium menfionem, Itaque et longiora et bre- 
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wiora judicat, et perfecta ac moderata femper expedat, And 
Quintilian fpeaks more fully to the fame purpofe *, 

It is alfo exceedingly doubtful, whether the eloquence of the 
ancients derived any confiderable degree of its efficacy from this 
fource, If it be confidered, what a great variety and extent of 
attainments they required in order to form the perfect orator, 
and what a compafs of knowledge, ftrength of genius, and com. 
mand of language the more eminent among the orators of anti. 
quity difplayed 5 it will perhaps appear, that harmony of dition 
contributed but in a very inconfiderable decree towards pro- 
ducing thofe wonderful effects which have been afcribed to elo. 
quence, 

The prefent Tranflator of Cicero’s Orations is, however, of 
a different opinion. He maintains, with exceeding labour, that 
‘harmony of period is the leading principle of oratory,’ and 
¢ that the greater part of Cicero’s fuccefe, as an orator, was due 
[owing] to the well turned fentence, and the harmonizing [har- 
monious | period.’ ‘ What (fays he) fupported and crowned 
him with fuccefs, when defending a bad caufe, but a delufion of 
the imagination, a fafcination of the judgment of his audience, 
by falfe, but {weet impreflions upon the ear? By what means 
did he prevail upon Czeiar, a man of the moft confummate pe- 
netration, to abfolve Ligarius, to pardon and reftore Marcellus, 
in both cafes evidently to Czefar’s difadvantage, and in oppofi- 
tion to his own [dele own] judgment and predetermination? 
What influence prevailed there, but the fweetly- flowing period, 
the beautcous {imile, the balmy panegyric, all conveyed in founds 
that over-powered reafon, rendered judgment torpid, and made 
the moft exalted underitanding the dupe of the ear?’ 

In the particular cafe here referred to, can it be fuppofed, 
that a man of Cefar’s exalted underftanding, who was withal 
acquainted with the fecrets of oratory, and practifed in its arts, 
could be liable to thofe fudden and violent impreffions which 
eloquence produces on the minds of the vulgar? Czefar was 
not a man who acted under the inftantaneous impulfe of paffion. 
With that deep penetration, and cool felf-poffeffion, by which 
he was fo eminently diftinguifhed, it is much more probable, 
that he was wrought upon by fome fecret motive of policy, than 
that the breath even of Cicero’s eloquence could, i in an inftant, 
change his opinion, and turn him from his purpo! fe. 

With refpéct to the general queition, it is obvious to afk, 
were there ro accomplifhments, no powers, in this eminent 
orator, to which he was at leaft as much indebted for his fuc- 
cefs, as to the mufical flow of his periods? Had his exten- 
five knowledge of mankind, his accurate acquaintance with 
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the laws and political interefts of his country, his fill in the 
bufinels of the fenate and the forum, his penetrating judgment, 
tively fancy, and ready invention, the ardour of his feelings, 
and the bold and animated expreffion of his pronunciation and 
action, hed all thefe only an inferior fhare in the powerful ope- 
ration of his eloquence ? With this extraordinary combination 
of talents, muft his fuccefs be principally afcribed to melodious 
founds, and well-turned periods ? ; 

This paradoxical pofition, however, our Tranflator maintains 
with much warmth of declamation ; and he even attempts to efta- 
blith the opinion univerfally, by giving an hiftorical detail of 
the powerful effects of harmonious compolition.- In this detail, 
fpeaking of the primitive Fathers of the Church, he fays, ° The 
faculty which moft aided their caufe, and evidently their fupe= 
rior talent, was elocution. Harmonious language, and a de~ 
luding utterance, were the properties that rendered their fuccefs fo 
great, their profelytes fo numerous, and procured them that rank 
in literature, which fucceeding ages have confirmed, Such, we 
may fafely affert, have been the excellent effects of an harmo- 
nious clocution, in the propagation of the Chriftian religion !” 
—On this pafluge we cannot help remarking, by the way, how 
greatly the cauie in which thefe Chriftian Fathers were engaged 
is indebted to our Author, for afcribing its fuccefs to harmoni- 
ous language and a deluding utterance. 

Proceeding in the narrative, he fays, ‘ How many inftances 
from the Roman hiftory, a@zd cur own, might alfo be produced 
to demonftrate, that flowing periods, and an harmonious utter- 
ance, are the leading properties which deluded that people into 
repeated acts of evident injuitice !-——-What! does our own 
hiftry afford inftances to prove, that flowing periods deluded 
the Roman people ?—EBut let us not fcrutinize the Author’s 
meaning too rigoroufly: melody is of more confequence than 
fenfe; and the period would have flowed lefs harmonioufly, if 
the claufe and our own had been omitted. 

Having at length clofed the hiftorical detai!, and thus ad- 
duced what he calls cogent and immediate proofs, that the great 
and almoft fole influence of oratory refults from harmonious dic- 
tion, Captain Rutherford places the principal merit of his tranf- 
lation in a fedulous imitation of this quality in his Author ; and 
* flatters himfelf that the unremitting attention to this indifpen- 
fably requifite property in a tranflation, will excufe defeéts which 
may arife in other particulars of the work.’ 

In another part of this elaborate Preface, having afferted that 
harmony of period, being the leading principle of oratory, is the 
firt thing to be confidered in rendering the orations of Cicero 
‘to another language, he fays : 
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‘ If then the leading operation, the immediate attack of orat 
to be principally directed to the ear; 1f Cicero direfted this b 
more flrongly than any other orator againft that deceitful friend 
that deluding organ; can his tranflator hefitate a moment jn what 
manner he fhould proceed ? His mode of attack is thereby delineated 
and arranged; let him ufe the fame engine, give it the fame line of 
direction, and he mutt be egregioufly deficient in the common pro. 
perties of the underftanding, if he fhould fail. Hunting for points 
commas, and colons; attempting to fettle inexplicable difficulties 
and folve irreconcileable abfurdities, the refult of original inatten. 
tion, or, perhaps, the errors of tran{cript and the typographer; waf. 
ing days and months to difcover, whether a verb fhould be in the 
fubjunctive or indicative mood, the prefent or definite, the preter 
or pluperfect tenfe; are purfuits, not only unworthy of Cicero’s 
coadjutor, they difgrace genius, and in nowife afflift the caufe of 
literature.’ 


After fo profufe an expence of harmonious periods, 
to prove that harmonious periods conftitute the chief merit of 
orations, whether original or tranflated, can we hefitate to con- 
clude that the only eflential qualification in atranflator of Cicero 
is a mufical ear; and confequently, that there is a greater pro- 
bability of finding perfons qualified to do juftice to thefe admired 
remains of antiquity at the opera-houfe, or in the mufical band 
of aregiment, than in the cloifters of acollege? The reafon 
why every attempt to tranfplant them into the Englith language 
hath hitherto been fo unfuccefsful, is now fufficiently clear. It 
is becaufe the tranflators have fo far miftaken the nature of 
their undertaking, as to fuppofe it neceflary, that they fhould 
examine with critical accuracy the grammatical conftruction, 
and inveftigate with minute attention the true meaning of every 
paflage they tranflated :—it is becaufe they have been fo weak 
as to imagine, that deep reflection and folid judgment were 
qualities eflential to a good tranflator, and always the more ne- 
ceflary, the greater depth of penetration, fire of genius, or com- 
mand of language, the original writer had difcovered in his 
work, It was referved for Captain Rutherford to difcover, that 
the difficulty of tranflation is inverfely as the merit of the origi- 
nal ; and to inform the world, that the unfuccefsfulnefs of for- 
mer tranflators of Cicero’s Orations has arifen from their em- 
ploying erudition, induftry, and judgment, on a fubjeét which 
required nothing more than ftrong feelings and a mufical ear. 
But, left our reprefentation fhould give the Readers of the pre- 
fent Article an imperfect idea of this extraordinary difcovery, we 
fhal] lay it before them in his own words : 

‘ The great original, indeed, provides fuch a fund of fenfe, fpirit, 
and language, that nothing feems to be required but a mere transfu- 
fion of thofe properties. Reflection or judgment is fcarcely necel- 
fary, to a fuccefsful refitution of the original. Strong feelings, and 
@juit fufceptibility, are the true, the only requifites, We mult — 
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fore lament, that profound erudition, laborious refearches, and in 
genious minds, fhould have explored the orations of Cicero, with 
inadequare fucce!s. ; 

‘ Why then fhould others of lefs eminence, perhaps unknown in 
the circle of literature, hope to fuccced, where great and acknow~- 
ledged talents have engaged without acquiring proportionate repu- 
tation? Reafons have been already afligned, that partly anfwer this 
quettion, To thofe might be added, that oratory is an art, like mu- 
fic, or verfification, incommunicable but to difpofitions particularly 

ted, or predifpofed by nature to receive it. Confummate know- 
ledge, general talents, however great and extenfive, unaided by this 
particular predifpofition, can no more receive juft impreffions of the 
oratorial art, than an uninformed ear difcover the peculiar graces of 
acomplicated and elaborate mufical fugue, Oratory, indeed, can- 
not be more properly clafled, than with the mufical art. They are 
twin fiters, The object and purfuit of both, in many refpects, are 
aifo fimilar. To pleafe the imagination, and thereby convey to the 
mind fuch propenfities and difpofitions as the artift has conceived, 
is congenial to both ; the intermediate agent is the ear; the inftrue 
ment of conveyance the fame in both, delufive founds.’ 

After all our Author’s declamation in praife of mufical pe- 
riods (however fatisfactory it may appear to the * tuneful fools,’ 
with whom * {mooth and rough is right and wrong’), thofe who 
have formed their tafte on the principles of good fenfe and found 
criticifm, will require, in a tranflator of Cicero, other qualities, 
befides that particular predifpofition, which would enable him to 
captivate the ear with * fweetly-flowing periods ;’ and will not 
accept of the moft mellifluous current of foft and foothing founds, 
inftead of a juft and full reprefentation of the meaning and fpirit 


of the original. 

How far this tranflation is diftinguifhed by the property which 
the Writer holds in fuch high eftimation, and what ufe he has 
condefcended to make of thofe other qualities which he has fo 
Injudicioufly treated with contempt, will be beft feen from a 
guotation or two. 

At the clofe of the third Oration againft Catiline, Cicero, 
fpeaking of the fervices he had rendered to the State, fays, 
© Quibus pro tantis rebus, Quirites, nullum ego 4 vobis premium 
Virtutis, nullum infigne honoris, nullam monumentum laudis poftulo, 
preterquam hujus diei memoriam fempiternam. In animis ego veftris 
Omnés triumphos meos, Omnia ornamenta honoris, monumenta glo- 
nz, laudis inignia, condi & collocari volo; nihil me mutum potett 
deleGare, nihil tacitum, nihil denique hujufmodi, quod etiam minus 
digni aflequi poflint, Memoria veftra, Quirites, noftre res alentur, 
fermonibus crefcent, literaram monumentis inveterafcent & corrobo- 


rabuntur : eandemque diem intelligo, quam fpero zternam fore, &- 


ad falutem urbis, & ad memoriam confulatas mei propagatam: uno- 
ae sapere ia hac republica duos cives exftitifle, quorum alter fines 
> Jmperit, non terre, fed coeli regionibus terminaret; alter ejuf- 
“M imperu domicilium fedemque fervaret. 
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Sed quoniam e#rum rerum quas ego pefli, non eft cadem fortuna atarg 
conditio. yu illorum qui externa bella geifergnt: quod mihi vivendom 
fit cum illis, quos vici ac fubegt: iii hoites aut interfedos, aut oppreffyy 
reliquerunt: veitrum eft: Quirires, fi cxteris recia fua fata profun, 
mihi mea ne quando obfint, providere; mentes eaim hominam auda. 
ciflimorum fceleratz ac nefariz ne vobis nocere poffent, ego Providis ne 
mihi noceant, veltrum eft providere. Quanqeam, Quirites, mihi qui. 
dem ipfi nihil jam ab iftis noceri pote:t; magnum enim eflin bonis pref. 
dium, quod mihi in perpe'uum comparatum elt: magna in republicg 
dignitas, qux me femper tacita defendet ; magna vis ett confcientiz, 
quam qui negligent, cum me violare volent, ie ipfi indicabuat. EG 
etiam in nobis is animus, Quirites, ut non modo su'lins audacia ce. 
damus, fed etiam omnes improbos ultro {emper laceffamus. Quod f 
Omnis impetus domefticorum hoftium depul{us a vobis fe in me unum 
converterit; vobis eric providendum, Quirites, qua conditione pott. 
hac eos effe velitis, qui fe pro falute veitra obtulerint invidiz, peri. 
culifgue omnibus, Mihi quidem ipfi quid eit quod jam ad vitz 
fru€um poflit acquiri, prefertim cum neque in honore vetiro, neque 
in gloria virtutis quidquam videam altius, quO quidem mihi libeat 
afcendere’ Illud perficiam profecto, Quirites, ut ea qua peili in con. 
fulatu, privatus tuear, aique ornem: ut, fiqua eft invidia in confer. 
vanda republica fufcepta, ledat invidos, mthi valeat ad gloriam. 
Denique ita me in republica traciabo ; ut meminerim femper que cef 
ferim, curemgue ut ¢a virtute, non calu gcfta effe videantur. Vos, 
Quirites, quoniam jam nox eft, veneramini illum Jovem, cuttodem 
hujus urbis ac veftrum ; aique in vellra tecta difcedite; & ea, quans 
quam jam periculum eft depulfum, tamen, aque ac priori ncéte cutto. 
diis vigiliifque defendite. Id ne vobis diatius faciendum fit, atque 
utin perpetua pace effe poflitis, providebo, Quirites.? 

Which Capt. R. tranflates thus : 

© For all thefe inettimable benefits, I do not even afk the reward of 
virtue. I defire no monument ; [ folicit no triumphs. A perpetusl 
commemoration, an eternal memorial of the cvent, is the fum of my 
wifhes. Let all my triumphs, my enfigns of honor, my monuments 
of glory, all orations in my praife, be conflracted in your minds. 
Let them be there depofited, and preferved. Mute honors, and filent 
memorials of glory, the reward of common fervices, affect not me. 
I with them not. In your memory, O Romans! let my glory live; 
upon your tongues let it be difplayed ; and in the jaftice of your aod 
potterity’s records, let it gather firength from time, and flounhh in 
immortality. And this day, the day of your deliverance, a deliver 
ance which heaven grant may prove eternal! being eftablifhed as2 
memorial of your prelervation, will, if my prefiges are jull, tranim't 
to lateft potierity the glory of my Confulace; and at the fame ume 
eftablith as a truth to all ages, that at this period lived two citizens; 
one, who removed the boundaries of your empire from earth (0 
heaven, while the other confirmed the ‘lability of its center, and that 
the center of the univerfe. 

‘ But, there is an effential difference between the fucceffes of wat 
and thofe fervices which I have rendered to my country. The geet 


ral, and the warrior, can fucceed only by the flaughter or enthia 
men 
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ment of their enemies. But | continue to live, to affociate with thofe 
over whom I have triemphed, Pe it therefore your efpecial care, O 
py countrymen! that, while the fucceiles of fuch men procure for 
them the moit folid advantages, my fervices may not eventually Ine 
‘oreme. J have amply fecured you again{t the impious and abomi- 
nable mechinatons Of your enemies ; do you then take the fame pre- 
cautions in refpet of my fafety. a 
«Not, my friends, that I epprehend there exifls in my enemies 
the power of doing iolence to my perfon. Great ts the defence I 
have in the friencihip of the virtuous; a defence that I am aflured 
will never fait me. Great the dignity of my ftation, my perpetual 
though dilent dejender. And great, 10 great, indeed, the force of 
conicience ; nO man can abufe that monitor, without anticipaung 
that violence meant for me, by a manifeilation of his purpofe. There 
js befide, my friends, a fpirit in Cicero, which fcorns to vield to the 
mot daring oppofitton ; fuch a fpirit, as courts the ercack of the in- 
fzmous and abandoned. But, if an hoit of deomelli. enemics, re- 


which you place thufe, ho have the virtue and the courage to fet at 
rousht the malice of thcufands; and to incur the meit imminent 
dangers, for your protection and prefervation, 


‘in refpect of perionai advantages, what have [ now to hope, that 


can improve the enjoyment of life? The plenitude of your power 
cannot give me increafe of dignity; nor add to my honours. With 
refoeét 10 the glory of virtue a'fo, [ have afcended the climax; and 
am firmly fixed epen the uppermolt feat. Neverthelefs, my conduét 
in private life, fha'l never difgrace my Confulate; but, if pofhbie, 
ornament and dignify my pubic elevation; and I hope in fucha 
degree, that if my fervices to the Republic muft neceffarily be pur- 
fued by the obloquy of envy, thofe efforts will recoil upon itielf; and 
ferve eventually to brighten my glory. In bricf, my future deporte 
ment upon every occafion fhall bear a reference to my pait condudt ; 
that the whole may appear the refult of uniform and fixed principles 
of virtue; not the offspring of accident or chance. 

‘Night is now approaching. Oiler, therefore, your fupplications 
to Jove, the guardian of yourfelves and of your city. Retire to 
your abodes; and though you might, I doubt not, lic down without 
apprehentions, fill for this night keep watch as before. Afterward, 
your watchinegs will be no longer necefiary. I, my friends, wili fiom 
that time forward be refponble for your continuance in peace and 
fafety.’ 

If we may venture to truft our untaught ears, we mult be of 
Opinion, that the flowing harmony of the original, elpecially in 
the former part of this paflage, is wholly loft in the abrupt and 
disjointed fentences of the tranflation. We mutt alfo add, that 
in the firft fentence, the Trauflator, in breaking up the con- 
frudion, has miffed the Author’s meaning. Cicero does not 
fay, that he afks not the reward of virtue: this was the reward 
of which he was above all things ambitious; but he afked no 
Other recompence than the perpetual commemoration of that 
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day.———£ Let all orations in my praife be conftruéted in your 
minds,’ is an aukward phrafe, fcarcely intelligibleo—* In the 
juftice of your and pofterity’s records, &c.’ is a ftiff and inele. 
gant arrangement.——At the clofe of this paragraph, the Trane. 
Jator introduces an extravagant and ridiculous idea, for which 
he has no authority in the original: ¢ While the other cop. 
firmed the ftability of its center, and that the center of the uni. 
ver fe.’ This paflage is, in our judgment, much more har. 
monioufly, as well as correctly, rendered in Duncan’s Tranfla. 
tion; 

‘© For all thefe important fervices, Romans, I defire no other 
reward of my zeal, no other mark of honour, no other monu- 
ment of praife, but the perpetual remembrance of this day. It 
is in your breafts alone, that I would have all my triumphs, all 
my titles of honour, all the monuments of my glory, all the 
trophies of my renown, recorded and preferved. Lifelefs fae 
tues, filent teftimonies of fame, in fine, whatever can be com- 
pafled by men of inferior merit, has no charms for me. In your 
remembrance, Romans, fhall my aétions be cherifhed ; from 
your praifes fhall they derive growth and nourifhment ; and in 
your annals fhall tney ripen and be immortalized. Nor will 
this day, I flatter mytfelf, ever ceafe to be propagated, to the 
fafety of the city, and the honour of my Confulfhip: but it 
fhall eternally remain upon record, that there were two Citizens 
living at the fame time in the republic, one of whom was ter- 
minating the extent of the empire by the bounds of the horizon 
itfelf, the other preferving the feat and capital of the empire.” 

In the Jatter paragraph, the Reader cannot but obferve the 
ungrammatical conftruction of the fentence—‘ And great, fo 
great indeed the force of confcience, &c.’— With what a redun- 
dancy of {welling words is the Author’s meaning clouded, in 
the verfion of the fentence, ¢ AZibi quidem ipfi, &c.’ which 
Duncan, with great clearnefs and fimplicity, renders, ‘* As to 
myfelf in particular, what have I farther to wifh for in life, 
fince, both with regard to the honours you confer, and the re- 
putation flowing from virtue, I have already reached the highel 
point of my ambition ?’~— Ornament is inelegantly ufed as an 
active verb.—In rendering the claufe ; Magua enim eft in repub- 
fica dignitas, que me femper tacita defendet ; the Tranflator has 
exchanged the idea of the dignity of the Repudlic for the dignity 
of office: and, not contented with this perverfion of his Au- 
thor’s meaning, he remarks, in a Note, that ¢ Shakefpeare feems 
to have had this pafflage in view, when he makes the King i 
Hamlet fay, | | 





‘© Do not fear our perfon ; 
There's fuch divinity doth hedge a King, 
That treafon can but peep to what it would, 
Afis little of its will.” 
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To difcover this refemblance furely required the penetration 
of a Fluellin, who could find Macedon in Monmouth, and 
Alexander the Great in Harry of Monmouth.—But probably the 
Tranflator labours under fome confufion in his ideas on this 
fubject, and is not aware, that no two things in nature are more 
unlike each other, than the divinity of a King, and the dignity 
of a Republic, the MAJESTY of the PEOPLE. 

We {hall next fele&t our Tranflator’s verfion of the animated 
conclufion of Cicero’s Oration in defence of Milo: 

‘ His lacrymis non movetur Milo; eft quodam incredibili robore 
gnimi: exilium ibi effe putat, ubi virtuti non fit locus: mortem na- 
ture finem effe, non penam. Sit hic ea mente, qua natus eft; quid? 
vos Judices, quo tandem animo eritis? memoriam Milonis retine- 
bitis, ipfum ejicietis ? & erit dignior locus in terris ullus, qui banc 
virtutem excipiat, quam hic qui procreavit? Vos, vos appello, for- 
tifimi viri, qui multum pro republica fanguinem effudiltis ; vos in 
viri & in civis invicti appello periculo, centuriones, vofque milites ; 
yobis non modo infpectantibus, fed etiam armatis, & huic judicio 
prefidentibus, hxc tanta virtus ex hac urbe expelletur? exterminabi- 
tur? projicietur? 6 me miferum! me infelicem! revocare tu me in 
patriam, Milo, potuilti per hos? ego tein patria per eofdem retinere 
non potero? Quid refpondebo libzris meis, qui te parentem alterum 
putant? quid ubi, Q. frater, qui nunc abes, conforti mecum tem- 
porum illorum? me non potuiffe Milonis falutem tueri per eofdem, 
per quos noftram ille fervaflet ? at in qua causa non potuille? quz eft 
grata gentibus? a quibus non potuiffe? ab iis, qui maxime P. Clodii 
morte acquierunt; quodeprecante ? me. Quodnam ego concepi tantum 
fcelus ? aut quod in me tantum facinus admifi Judices, cum illa indicia 
communis exitii indagavi, patefeci, protuli; extinxt? omnes in me 
meofque redundant ex fonte illo dolores. Quid me reducem effe volu- 
itis? an ut, infpectante me, expellerentur ii, per quos efiem reftitutus ? 
Nolite, obfecro vos, pati, mihi acerbiorem reditum effe, qu:im fuerit 
ille ipfe difcefflus. Nam qui poflum putare me reftitutum effe, fidiftrahor 
abiis, per quos reftitutus fum ? Utinam dii immortales feciffent (pace 
tua, patria, dixerim : metuo enim ne fceleraté dicam in te, quod pro 
Milone dicam pic) ut P. Clodius non modo viveret, fed etiam Prztor, 
Conful, Dictator, effet potiiis quam hoc fpeétaculum viderem, O dit 
immortales! fortem, & a vobis, Judices, confervandum virum! Mi- 
hime, minimé, inquit ; immo vero poenas ille debitas luerit : nos fub- 
eamus, fi ita neceffe eit, non debitas. Hiccine vir patriz natus, uf- 
quam nifi in patria morietur? aut, fi forté, pro patria, hujus vos ani- 
mi monumenta retinebitis, corporis in Italia nullum fepulchrum effz 
patiemini? hunc fua quifquam fententia ex hac urbe expellet, quem 
omnes urbes expulfum a vobis ad fe vocabunt? O terram illam 
beatam, quz hunc virum exceperit! hanc ingratam, fi ejecerit! mi- 
feram, fi amiferit ! Sed finis fit; neque enim pre lacrymis jam loqui 
poflum: & hic fe lacrymis defendi vetat; vos oro obteftorque, Ju- 
dices, ut in fententiis ferendis, quod fentietis, id audeatis, Veftram 
Yirtutem, juftitiam, fidem (mihi crediie) is maxime probabit, qui in 
Judicibus legendis optimum & fapientifimum & fortiflimum quemque 
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‘ Still fuperior to his fate, behold Milo! Still unmoved, even } 
this torrent of tears. What fortitude, what dignity of foul! Alas! 
he deems nothing banifl.ment, but what fevers him from Virtue ! 
Death itfelf to him, is but a common incident of natures no objea 
of punifhment! Lect him tink fo ever; and may the fame dignity of 
mind, which was born, expire with him! But how, my Lords, are 
you to determine? With what feelings can you condemn Milo? 
Can you reficct on the benefits you have cerived trom his virtues; and 
at the fame time, caft him forth from amopg you? Or, can there be. 
fellow-citizens, fo noble a foil for the dilplay of virtues. as that 
wherein they firft bloflomed? | call on you, ye he:ce-! on you, who 
have fo freely, fo unfparingly bled, for your country’s honour! op 
you, centurions! foldicrs of Rome! bravett and bett of men! on you 
TI call, and in the hour big with the fate of my friend! on you, who 
behold the fcene, with arms in your hands, guarding thie affembly, | 
call! and, of you, I efk: whether fuch ftupendous virtue, fuch un. 
daunted courage, fhal!l be thrutt for:h, expelled, extirpaied from your 
city ? 

*O wretched, miferable Cicero! thail future ages record that you, 
Milo, could prevail on thofe very men to whom I] now appeal, to re. 
ftore me to Rome; and that, in a viciflitude of fortune, I was unable 
to preferve you to your country? How, alas! fhall I anfwer this to 
my children, who think they never can be orphans, while Milo 
lives? How juftify myfelf to you, Quintus, my abfenr brother, but 
once my affociate in the common dangers of the times? How, alas! 
be able to tell you, that all my intereit with thofe, who were the 
means of my own prefervation, could not fecure the fafety of Milo? 
In what a caufe, O ilsaven! havel failed? In defending an aét, the 
admiration of the univerfe. And, who were the men could not be 

revailed upon? The very men who were benefited by the death of 
Clodius. Who the advocate? Cicero HIMSELF. 

¢ What wickednefs have my conceptions teemed withal ? Of what 
crimes have I been convicted? I difcovered, I profecuted, I diffolved 
a confpiracy, fraught with the ruin of the republic. Alas! from 
that fountain all my forrows fow! But, wherefore did you decree my 
return from banifhment? ‘lo be a witnefs to the baniflment of thofe 
who were the inftruments of my return? Spare me, I befeech you, {pare 
me, my Lords, the mortification of feeling greater compundtions of 
diftrefs by my reftoration to Rome, than at my feparazion from thence. 
But how, indeed, can you fay that I am refiored to my country, 
when I| am torn from thofe who effefted my return? O! that the 
Gods! with reverence to my country I fpeak, leit my pious declara- 
tions for Milo fhould be confirued a libel upon yeu; ©, that theall- 
powerful Gods had permitted, that Clodius fhould have lived, been 
Pretor, Conful, Di¢tator ; rather than that I fhould have beheld fuch 
a day of calamity to Milo! Immortal Gods! is not this the inftant, 
that the prefervation of a brave man waits upon your faving power? 
He waves the que‘tion. The traitor then fuffers the juit penalties of 
his crimes. Let me, however, rather fuffer thofe penalties I have 
not deferved. And {hall fych a man, the man born to be the deliveret 
of his country, be refufed the privilege of fuccouring that country 


future, or Of yielding his lait breath in his native land? Can you r 
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fer fuch glorious monuments of his fame to remain among you; and 
et refule his body a refting-place within yourempire? And 1s there 
‘o be found a Roman, capable of voting the expulfion of fuch a fel- 
lowecitizen ; whom expelled, every city of the world would contend to 
adopt? Yes, blefled, 1 pronounce, flail that nation be, which re- 
ceives and cherithes him! Accurfed your own, if you reject him! 
Thrice accurfed, I fay, in his lofs! But, [can no more—tears choke 
the powers of utterance ; and the brave Milo forbids {ech an unmanly 
deploration, | 
‘ My tears fubfide. Let me now, my Lords, demand your free, 
ynbiafled determinations. Nilo hikewile calls opon vou, to deliver 
your genuine, your unconftrained opinion What you think, boldly 
{peak. Believe me, my Lords, a fenrence delivered with firmnefs, 
and founded upon the principies of juftice and truth, will be the moft 
acceptable to our great Conful; to him, who, in framing this 


. 


court, f2leed you, becaufe of your fuperior wifdom, virtue, and fore 
titude.’ 

On this paragi>;) we might remark—the inaccuracy of calle 
ing death an oljec? cf junifhment—the infignificant tautology by 


which the claufe, * Sit bir, &c.’ is rendered—the mifinterpreta- 
tion of the Author’s meaning in the verfion of, srit dtgnior locus 
—ihe ludicrous abfurdity of rendering grata gentibus, the admira- 
tion of the univerfe—the quaintnefs of the phrafe, compunétions 
of diflrefs—and laftly, the feverity of giving the claule, depre- 
cante me? an air of parade and vanity, which is unjuit to Ci- 
cero, even in that point which is confefiedly his foible ; * Who 
the advocate ? CICERO HIMSELF. 

In this oration in behalf of Milo, the Tranflator has fritter’d 
into a creat number of fhort fentences.a paragraph in which Ci- 
cero puts into the mouth of Milo a detail of the actions of Clo- 
dius, ina fentence, which is an admirable fpecimen of conti 
nuity of conftruction, and length of period, without obfcurity : 
for doing which he affigns the following curious reafon: 
* The delivery of any oration is cer:ainly greatly obitructed by 
the infertion of a fentence of greater compafs, than can be eafily 
uttered without a renewal of the breath; or, at fartheft, the 
continuance of two fufpirations.’ How admirably muft the 
man, who, for fo excellent a reafon, thinks long fentences a 
defect in oratory, be qualified to tranflate the diffule and luxu- 
riant periods, with which Cicero’s writings every where a- 
bound ! 

We muft not take leave of our Tranflator without acknow- 
ledzing, that, with whatever other fault he may be chargeable, 
he Is perfectly free from the common one of tranflators—partiality 
in favour of bis Author. One of the principal objeéts of his 
Notes, is to bring the public virtue of Cicero into difcredit, and 
to caft reflections upon his principles and character. 

_While Capt. R. acknowledges that Cicero was ¢ not defi- 
cient of genius, argument, or of the true principles of reafon- 
ing, 
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ing,’ he afferts, that ¢ he often debafed his powers, or was fy 
utterly forfaken by them, as to excite our aftonifhment, that 
learned and judicious aflembly fhould fuffer him to proceed’ 
In the affair of Catiline, in which Cicero difcovers fo much 
public fpirit, the Tranflator ungeneroufly infinuates, that ¢ he 
himfelf nurfed it to a certain degree of forwardnefs, in order to 
anfwer his own purpofes.’-- He even furmifes, that the vanity of 
Cicero was fomething more than fimply a foible, and fays, that 
© pofterity have doubted, whether the extravagant encomiums he 
paffed upon himfclf, were not the fuggeftions of political ge. 
nius.’ 

Whence all this fpleen againft a chara&ter, which good men 
have fo generally agreed to admire? The caufe js fufficient] 
explained in other parts of thefe Notes, Cicero thought that 
Cefar had invaded the liberties of his country, and raifed him- 
felf by his policy, no lefs than by his prowefs, to unlawful do- 
minion. His Tranflator thinks, that Czfar employed § his 
more than human powers, during his adminiftration, in a (eries 
of actions, planned and uniformly executed, for the honour and 
advantage of the public;’ that ‘he was unconfcious of any 
perfonal elevation, except what was immediately derived from 
his fellow-citizens and reverberated to them, leaving him, in 
office only, their fuperior;’ and that ‘a ray of divinity encome 
paffed the perfon, and dignified every act of Czfar.’———Cicero 
thought the act of putting Cefar to death fo glorious, that he 
challenges all mankind to produce an aét of greater merit. 
“© Que enim res, unquam (pro fanée ‘fupiter!) non medo in hac 
urbe, fed in omnibus terris eft gefta major? que gloriofior? que 
commendatior hominum memoria fempiterne ?—Que vero tam ime 
memor pofteritas, que tam ingrate litere repericntur, qu@ eorum 
gloriam non immortalitatis memoria profequantur ?” His Tranfla- 
tor, refuting his Author’s prediction, afferts, that * the deed 
was of fo horrid a nature, that there could have been nothing 
fufficiently bafe and baneful to undertake it, except virtue 
wrenched from its true principle of action;’ and that § never 
was any Governor more bafely and atrocioufly murdered than 
Julius Czfar; never was a more moderate, clement, and ami- 
able ruler, dragged from the feat of juftly delegated power, than 
that great, that godlike hero, Julius Czfar.’ Cicero knew, 
that the deed excited univerfal joy; and that all good men, 4s 
much as they could, were concerned in his death: ‘ aliis conff- 
lium, aliis occafio defuit ; voluntas nemini.” His Tranflator maine 
tains, that the aflaffination of Czfar was an aét execrated by 2 
great majority of the people, who revered the memory of Czfar, 
curfed his affaffinators, and adored Antony. Cicero gloried 
in ranking himfelf among the patrons of liberty ;—his Tranfla- 
tor ftations himfelfin another corps, and in wiiting Notes upon 
Ciceso, 
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Cicero, takes upon him to anfwer the advocates of liberty, and 
treats the name of patriot: with contempt. No wonder the 
Tranflator has fo little predilection for his Author ! 
On the whole, we cannot difcharge our duty to the Public, 
without honeftly declaring, that, in our judgment, neither the 
literary tafte, nor the political principles of our countrymen 
are likely to receive any confiderable improvement from this 


work. E, : 





—_ 


Art. Il. da Inquiry into the prefent State of Population in England 
ana Waies; and the Proportion which the prefent Number of In- 
habitants bears to the Number at former Periods, By William 
Wales, F.R.S. and Mafter of the Royal Mathematical School ia 
Chril’s-Hofpital. Svo. 1s. 6d. Nourfe, 1781. 


HE ingenious Author of this Inquiry very juftly obferves, 

that truth ought at all times to be the object of our re- 
fearches; but that it is a truth, notorious even to a proverb, 
that it ought not at all times to be made public. The obvious 
circumftances of nations cannot indeed be concealed from the 
world at large; but there are latent circumftances, the difcovery 
of which muft be gained by acute inquiries; and if fuch in- 
quiries fhould be purfued on principles doubtful to others, how- 
ever clear they may appear to the perfon who reafons from them; 
and fhould bring out conclufions difadvantageous to our coun- 
try: in fuch a cafe we muft agree with our Author, that ¢ at no 
time whatfoever could publications which tend to deprefs the 
fpirit of the nation, be more improperly introduced than now, 
when we are furrounded by numerous and powerful enemies, 
through whom we muft fight our way, or fink into the moft hu- 
miliating ftate of infignificancy, or perhaps contempt, among 
the nations of Europe.’ Nations, like individuals, ought cer- 
tainly to proportion their attempts to their abilities, or, according 
to the homely proverb, to cut their coat according to their 
cloth, Hence appears the ufe of political arithmetic; but this 
ule is wholly domeftic, as the worft confequences may at times 
refult from furnifhing our enemies with fuch materials, as data 
for calculations which may operate to our prejudice. Mr. Wales, 
as a patriot, exprefles his apprehenfion, left publications of this 
nature, under refpectable names, but built on partial or falfe in- 
formation, fhould have an ill tendency ; and therefore conceives 
It to be the duty of every member of fociety to ufe his utmoft 
endeavours to ftop the effects of fuch mifreprefentations. 

This tafk Mr, Wales has himfelf undertaken ; firft {tating his 
objections to the computations to which he particularly alludes; 
and which are publifhed at the end of Mr. Morgan’s Treatife of 
Annuities and Affurances, by Dr. Price. The loofe returns 
made 
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made by the window-furveyors, he clearly thews to be by no 
means fufficient to fupport calculations of the number of inha- 
bitants ; and as little dependan: ¢ can be placed on thofe founded 
on the increafe or decreafe of the excile and cuftoms, OWlng to 
the very extenfive practice of fmug:2ling. 

‘ Convinced,’ fays he, ‘ as I was, that no dependance could be placed 
on calculations, founded on cither of the two confiderations which have 
been difcuffed above, aad that a tolerable degree of exa&tnefs could 
be expected only from an actual furvey, made on the fpot, by perfons 
in no wife interefted in this affair, or any others which have the leat 
connection with it, or with any article of the revenue; 1 began to 
confider in what way authentic information, of this kind, though of 
a more limited extent, might be procured. I obferved that the ade 
vocates for a depopulation fuppote that the deltruction has fallen 
chiefly, and of late years, wholly upon the cottages; and that it was 
allowed, on ail hands, that the principal manulatturing and trading 
towns have increa/ed; and fome of them, as Manchetter, Leeds, Bir. 
mingham, Shetlieid, Liverpool, and Briltol, mo amazingly. It was 
moreover obvious, that many cottages would not be found in large 
towns where there are no manufacturers ; confequently the defolation 
muit have happened chiefly in fmall country towns and villages; in 
which places I knew it would be very eaiy for a peifon, who lived on 
the fpot, to inform himielf exactly of che prefent number of houfes; 
and, if he had fpent his whole time in the place, to recollect every 
material alteration which had been made in it for thirty or fony 
years patt. 

‘ In confequence of thefe confiderations, I addreffed the following 
queries to every acquaintance which | had in the country, as well as 
to every other perfun that I could get recommended to. 

‘4. The number of houfes which there are now in the towathip, 
or village. 

‘ 2, The number of houfes there were in 1t about the year 1750. 

‘ 3. The number of houfes which have been built iiuce that ume, 
where none flood befure. 

© 4, The number of houfes which have been fuffered to decay, and 
become uninhabitable fince 1750; in the place of which none have 
yet been rebuilt. 

‘5. By how many the total number of houfes have been leffened 
by putting two, or more, into one, 

¢ 6, By how many the total number of houfes have been increaled 
by feparating large old houfes mto imal'er ones. 

‘>, The number of houfes that are aflciled to the window tax. 

‘8. Whether, in the teveral faurveys that have been made, but 
efpecially in 1777, tie furveyor returned the number of houles which 
were not affeffed, as well as thofe which were. 

‘ Laftly, To cake the opinion of two or three fenfible perfons, who 
have lived the whole time in the village, &c, whether, fince that pee 
riod, the number of the inhabitants has increafed or decreafed.’ 

Mr. Wales gives a humourous account of the obitructions he 
found to his procuring the number of houfes in different places 
Thefe occafioned his having recourfe to paridh-regilters, in which 
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his applications proved more fuccefsful. From a number of 
tables, which mult have required much laborious attention in 
collecting and forming, and for which we mutt refer our curious 
Readers to the work itieli, we are greatly comforted to find the 
worthy Writer warranted in forming the following agreeable 
gonclufions : 

‘yf, The number of inhabitants in London, during the laf 5 
years, were to the number of inhabitants during 5 years about the 
time of the Revolution, as 203860,3 to 18283,3. ‘Thatis, as 10 
tog nearly. _ . ; 

‘od. Phe number of houfes, or families, in certain towns, taken 
indifcriminately, and in a coniiderable variety of counties, are now, 
to the number which was in the fame towns in 1750 as 28544 to 
23520: or as 7 to 6 nearly. — 

‘ad, The prefent number of inhabitants in 35 parifhes, taken in- 
difcriminately, in different parts of Kagland, according to the re- 
gilters of births and burials in thefe parifhes, 1s to the number which 
was in the fame 38 parifhes at the Xevolution, as 446115 to 166274: 
or as 8 to 3 nearly. 

‘4th. The prefent number of inhabitants, in 142 parifhes, taken 
in the fame manner as in the Jail article, is to the number which were 
in the fame pariflies between the years 1740 and 1750, as 12868 to 
$779: Oras 10 to 7 nearly, : , 

‘sth, The baptifms in 26 parifhes, for 10 years immediately be- 
fore the year 1754, when compared with the baptifins in the fame 26 
parifhes for 10 years immediately after 1754, gave the proportion 
between the nun: ber of inhabirants in the latter 10 years to the mean 
number of them in the former 10 years, as 1157,1 to 1180,4. 

‘6th. According to the bapti{ms and buria!s in the diocefe of St. 
David’s, the mean number of the inhabitants, between the years 1700 
and 1730, was to the mean number of the inhabitants, between the 
years 1730 and 17Gc, as 1153,3 to 1657,0: or as 2 to 3 nearly; and 
tothe mean number of the inhabitants which were in the faid diocefe 
between the yezis 1>Co and 1703, Gr 1704, aS 1153,3 to 1846,6; 
Oras § to 8 nearly, 

‘Lally. From afiual enumerations, the number of inhabitants in 
lo cities, towns, and villages, at a former period, were 10,1214; 
ata latter they were 155411. 

‘In every inflance the places have been taken indifcriminately ; 
that ity jult as | could precure them; and I have’ omitted no place 
Which | could procure: it may, therefore, be fairly concluded, that 
they reprefent, juiily, the ate of the kingdom in general ; and this 
argument Cannot be overturned but by producing a greater number 
of parifh:s which tend to prove the contrary ; or an equal number of 
fatts of a more certain nature.’ 

As the vigilant induftry of Mr. Wales has furnifhed him with 
perhaps as accurate deta as the nature of fo abftrufe a fubject 
will admit, we are encouraged to hold up our dejcéted heads 
again, and to exclaim, with the anxious Upholf{tcrer— How then 
are We ruined? Even the worthy Doétor, whofe alarming con- 
2 clufions 
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clufions are thus inverted, muft, if he is fatisfied it is done off 
better grounds, rejoice in the event. 

The fame objects appear to different men as differently as are the 
tempers of mind with which they are examined. Our prefent Ay. 
thor, under the influence of his difcoveries, feems to eftimate things 


in acandid, good-humoured manner ; and, accordingly, declares 
that ‘ notwithitanding luxury, extravagance, and diffipation, are re 
very high pitch, it by no means follows, that they are carried higher 
now than they were formerly ; or that they are of a more wicked na. 
ture, or of a more dangerous tendency. It was always the cuftom to 
praife the paft, and fpeak ill of the prefent times; and, therefore, 
when I hear gentlemen declaiming in this manner, I am no more 
convinced of the truth of what they advance, than they are themfelves 
by the authors who lived in, and wrote with the fame feverity of the 
manners of the ages, which it is now the fafhion to extol fo much, 
Drefs is not more expenfive; nor are places of public amufement 
more numerous now, than formerly, Exceffive gluttony and drunken. 
nefs, the grofleft, and perhaps the moft pernicious to population of all 
others, are by no means the leading vices of the prefent age: indeed, 
there are very few, except among the loweft of mankind, who woald 
not be afhamed to be thought guilty of them. In fhort, when I caf 
my eye over the feveral purfuits, fafhions, amufements, and vices, 
of the prefent age, and compare them with thofe of former times, asI 
find them defcribed by the moral writers, who lived in them, I can 
only conclude that the circuit of thefe things is changed, but not ens 
Jarged ; and that Providence has caft my lot in an age which is as de- 
firable as any that have preceded it for many generations.’ 

We fhall conclude this article with producing our Author's 
fentiments on another fubje&t, concertiing which many inge- 
nious men have widely differed : 

¢ Although all arguments drawn from conjecture muft fubmit te 
the foregoing matters of fa&t, yet the following ones appear to me {6 
forcible, that 1 cannot help fubmitting them to the public. It has 
been urged, that the inhabitants have decreafed in country towns and 
villages, becaufe employment has decreafed in thofe places, and that 
the decreafe of employment has been caufed by inclofing common- 
fields, and putting feveral fmall farms into one great one. That 
bo:h thefe circumftances may have tended to leffen employment 
amongft hufbandmen, in iome parts of the kingdom, I will not dif- 
pute; but I believe, by no means, in that degree which thofe, who 
argue for a decreafed population, imagine. The farmer, where hes 
at liberty to aét as he thinks proper, will not be governed by confiders 
ing whether his land is open or inclofed, in affigning the proportion 
between arable and grazing grounds, but by the profits which this of 
that ftate of his land produces: confequently, whether land be i» 
clofed or not, the proportion between the quantity of land which 1s 
on tillage, and that which is in grafs, will always be determined by 
the proportion which the price of corn bears to the price of cattle, # 
it always was, It is true, great quantities of the newly inclofed com: 


mon fields have been /aid down; and the reafon is plain. For oval 
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acre of common-field land that has been inclofed, there have been in- 
clofed two acres of commons, and other waite grounds ; almoft every 
acre of which has, neceffarily, had the plough thrown into it, in or- 
der to cultivate and improve it. The price of corn muft therefore 
have funk to nothing, and the price of cattle have rifen, to an extra- 
vagant rate, if other lands had not been laid in to rafs to feed them. 

‘it may be farther obferved, that hitherto, inc ofures have been 
fo far from leflening employment; that they muft havé greatly in- 
creafed it. The inclofed commons and wafte land, being fo much 
more in quantity than the common fields which have been taken in ; 
and requiring, at the fame time; fo much more labour, to bring 
them into order, than i¢ required to work lands, already cultivated, 
mult preatly have increafed employment. We may add the great in- 
creafe of labour in fencing and dividing both forts of inclofures, as well 
as the additional employment of keeping them continually in repair, 
and ingcultivating continually a quantity of land fo much greater than 
was @ader cultivation before, as well as keeping a confiderable part 
of that Jand in a higher ftate of cultivation: it being well known, and 
tedfonable to fuppofe, that more care and pains are employed ip the 
cultivation of inclofed‘lands, than on thofe which are not inclofed. 
Tn fhort, the whole inconvenience which has arifen from inclofing, 
and which has given rife to all thefe complaints, is, that where the 
inclofures have been chiefly, or wholly, of common-fields, employ- 
ment has declined : whilit it has increafed in a much greater propor- 
tion, in thofe parts where the inclofures have been chiefly, or wholly, 
wafte lands; and, confequently, the people have been oblifed to re- 
move from one place to another, after their employment. 

‘With refpeét to the engrofling of farms, there can be little doubt, 
but that it has been a real grievance to many individuals; and fo, 
likewife, have many other things been, which have proved very advan- 
tageous to the kingdom in general. Every confiderable alteration in 
the internal policy and management of a ftate, whether it be for the 
better or worfe, in general, muft-be a hardfhip to thofe individuals 
who are obliged, in confequence of it, to feek a new employment ¢ 
but it does not therefore follow, that every fach alteration is for the 
worfe. Whether the change under confideration has been for the 
better or worfe, can only be determined by experience, and the ob- 
fervations of men who are judges of, and converfant in; thefe matters. 
Mr. Young, the very ingenious author of many excellent publications 
on this fubjeét, and who has certainly confidered thefe things as much, 
and, perhaps; underitands them as well, as any other perfon in Eng- 
land, is clearly for large farms; and has advanced fuch arguments in 
their favour, as feem difficult to confute: and, to his work; I with 
to refer thofe who chufe to inquire farther into this affair. It is ob- 
vious enough, that thé divifion of land into fmall farms, may be ex- 
tremely proper at one time; and as highly improper at another. 
Sath a divifion may alfo be proper in oné ftate, and not in another. 
For example, it would be very proper to encourage it in thofe ftates 
where the form of government is feudal, and where they have no ma- 


- “Bufactures or commerce; bat it feems very abfurd to employ more 


mate than are neceflary, in cultivating the ground, in ftates which 
epend chiefly on arts, manufaétures, aad foreign commerce, for their 
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fupport, as is the cafe with England at prefent. If that unhappy time 
fiould ever arrive when thefe are loft, farms will naturally fubdivide 
themfelves again, and become as {mall as they have been formerly,’ 

Whether this train of reafoning may now be accepted as con- 
clufive or not, we cannot refift the temptation of going one ftep 
further in it, to conceive in idea what might be the defponding 
refizCtions of politicians at fuch a time, from the inability of 
tenants to occupy refpectable farms ; and the unhappy obligation 
on landlords to portion them out into diminutive lots, to fuit the 
narrow circumftances of impoverifhed cultivators ! 

As the Writer concludes with an invitation to the parochial 
clergy to affift him with materials to extend his inquiries into the 
{tate of population; we fincerely hope he will receive all the en- 
couragement due to the laudable induftry he has manifefted in 
this brief attempt. N. 





Art. Ill. 4 Comparative View of the Differences between the Englih 
and Irifh Statute and Common Law. In a Series of Analogous 
Notes oa the Commentaries of Sir W. Blackilone. By William 
Thomas Ayres, Efq; of the Middle Temple. 2 Vols. 8vo. 12% 
bound.: Brooke. 


ITH what propriety this book is intitled a Comparative 

View. of the Differences between the Englifh and Irith 
Statute and Common Law, we do not readily comprehend, 
We think it would have been called with more logical exactnefs, 
and certainly with more truth, a Comparative View of the Coin- 
cidences between the Differences. The bulk of the work is bor- 
rowed (we will not fay ftolen) from Sir William Blackftone’s 
Commentaries, with a few fcanty Notes, referring to Irith Sta- 
tutes that have been pafled in confirmation, hardly ever in varia- 
tion, of the Englifh. We fometimes travel through thirty or forty 
pages together that have been fervilely taken from Blackftone, 
without a folitary Note intervening. 

This is Mr. Ayres’s differential code (as he fomewhat curioufly 
exprefles it) for which he demands the gratitude of the Irifh 
ftudent. His Introduction, we confefs, led us to expect more 
than he has performed. Notwithftanding the aukwardnels of 
his phrafeology, there is in the plan fomething fpecious. After 
paying a very handfome compliment to the Commentator on 
the laws of England, to whom he gives the praife of having firft 
properly methodized the principles of law, and (ftill more) of 
having united them to reafon (we queftion whether panegyric 
could ftrain a higher compliment), he obferves, that ¢ if the 
ftudy of the law is rendered more eafy to the Englifh ftudent by 
its being thus methodized, yet the difficulties to the Jri/h are 
very numerous, Although the Contftitution of Ireland, when 
firft adopted, was exactly fimilar to that of England, and the 
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principles and maxims of Irifh jurifprudence coincident with 
the Englifh common law, yet material differences in both have 
arifen in procefs of time, from neceflity and accident. 

‘A competent knowledge of thefe differences is cffential to 
every Barrifter ; but it too frequently happens, that gentlemen 
arrive at the bar founded with an ignorance of that differential 
code with which they ought to be fo peculiarly acquainted, 
after a fevere application to the ftudy of the Englifh law.’ 

It is not eafy to underftand what this Author means by af- 
ferting, that though the principles and maxims of Irifh jurif- 
prudence were once coincident with the Englifh common law, 
yet material differences in both, have arifen in procefs of time 
from neceflity and accident. Different ftatutes in either coun- 
try may alter, and have altered, the law, in particular points, 
but the maxims and principles of both (or rather they are one and 
the fame fyftem) remain unfhaken; and that they do fo, is the 
boaft and the fecurity of both countries. ‘They are the medium 
through which even thofe ftatutes are conftrued, ‘The latter 
muft conform to the peculiar neceffities of trade, and other fub- 
ordinate objects of regulation; but the principles of law do not 
flutuate: and this the Author himfelf confefles by tranfcribing 
fo copioufly from the Commentator on the Laws of England; which 
we know as little how to reconcile to this pofition, as we do to 
his title of the Differences between the Irifh and Englifh Sta- 
tute and Common Law. 

The intention of his work is to facilitate the labours of the 
Irth ftudents. To thofe who are too poor or too indolent to 
purchafe and to read Blackftone’s Commentaries, and the Irifh 
Statutes, it may be of fome utility, and may prevent them from 
arriving at the bar founded with an ignorance {o difcreditable as 
that which Mr. Ayres imputes to too many Irifh Barrifters. 
We hope the imputation is as unmerited, as the language which 
conveys it is ungrammatica] and inelegant. 

The Differtation contained in Mr. Ayres’s Introduétion * on 
the contefted point of the power of the Britifh Parliament to 
bind Ireland,” is ufeful as an hiftorical deduétion,—and perhaps 
deferves to be printed feparately. - 
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Gane 





Art. IV. Theatre of Education. Tranflated from the French of 


the Countefs de Genlis. $vo. 4 Vols. it. 1s. Boards. Ca- 
dell, &c. 1781. 


T has long been a fubject of complaint, that while the moft 
ample provifion is made for the education of the hegd, \ittle 
“are is taken to furnifh the neceflary materials for that of the 


= Elementary treatifes on the fciences, though not fo per- 
ect as might have been expected, have been produced in great 
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abundance: but the number of works, the immediate objec of 
which is, to form the difpofitions and manners of children and 
youth, is comparatively fmall ; and of thefe only a very few are 
judicioufly adapted to anfwer their end. Whether this defi. 
ciency has been owing to the extraordinary difficulty of the tafk, 
or to the common propenfity—we will not fay of authors, but—of 
mankind, to prefer the fplendid to the ufeful ; much praife is due 
to the writer, who is difinterefted enough to make the attempt, 
and has ability fufficient to fucceed in it. 

The Countefs de Genlis has had no inconfiderable thare of 
merit, in inventing, and judicioufly executing a kind of writing, 
which is admirably adapted to imprefs the minds of children and 
youth with the fentiments of morality. Didactic effays may be 
of great ufe in furnifhing young minds with juft ideas on moral 
fubjects. Leflons of wifdom and virtue may, with fome advan- 
tage, be ftored in the memory, in the form of fage maxims and 
reflections ; but it is by repeated impreffions on the imagination 
and feelings, more than by the moft affiduous repetition of pre- 
ceptive inftructions, that habits of virtue are formed, Thefe 
effects are produced with great advantage by the moral comedy, 
of which this writer has given many fuccefsful fpecimens. i 
common with fable and narration, it exhibits moral truth before 
the youthful fancy in lively and pleafing colours, and obtains it 
a free admiffion into the heart, by combining it with characters 
and ftenes adapted to intereft the paffions ; and befide this, it 
has the peculiar advantages, of engaging the attention by the 
gradual unfolding of the plot; giving an air of reality to fiction, 
by character and dialogue; and affording an opportunity for ex- 
ercifing and improving the powers of memory and fpeech, in 
dramatic reprefentation. 

The Writer’s firft defign in thefe comedies appears to have 
been to teach the leflons of prudence and virtue by examples. 
Almoft every piece is fo contrived, as to inculcate fome one 
moral truth or fentiment. The charaéters are chofen, with 
great judgment, to cxhibit before young perfons engaging pat- 
terns of goodnefs; or to fuggeft to them the hazard of falling 
into’ thofe lefler errors of conduct which eafily admit of correc- 
tidn,*rather than to expofe to their view thofe enormities of 
character, which would fhock their moral feelings, and lead 
them into a premature acquaintance with the worft part of man- 
kind. The pieces are in general fufficiently enlivened with in- 
cident to render them interefting ; and fometimes we meet with 
feenes which merit the appellation of humorous: the general 
caft, however, is that of grave dialogue; and the ferious and 
tender paflions are more frequently touched, than the gay and 
fportive. The language has, throughout the whole, fimplicity 


fuficient to render it intelligible to young perfons, and yee 
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fame time it is fufficiently correct to raife it above the cenfure of 
criticifm: and in this refpeét the Tranflator has, in general, 


done jultice to the original. 

In fupport of the opinion we have given in favour of this 

work, we fhall lay before our Readers the two following extracts : 
Lavy Orxsan, Harrior, 

¢ Har. Mama, Mama, I pray you give me leave to fend a guinea 
to the poor blind woman. 

‘ L. Orfan. Mott willingly : your fifters have afked the fame per- 
mifion; Emilia gives three guineas, and Agatha two; but I tell you 
beforehand, that each of us in giving, has made a facrifice. I have 
made a facrifice of a piéture, Emilia of a port-folio, and Agatha of a 
hat; | hope, Harriot, you have the fame reafon. 

‘ Har. But, Mama, I have no facrifice to make, I do not want any 
shing. 

‘ L. Orfan. I think you propofed yefterday to buy a pretty def. 
we faw at the cabinet maker’s, —— 

‘ Har. That is true indeed —But I fhall have a guinea left; the 
defk is only fix and thirty fhillings; Emilia will lend me fifteen fhil- 
lings, and I can buy it. 

‘ L. Orfan, What, have recourfe to borrowing for a trifle which 
you can eafily do without! Befides, you muft never run in debt, but 
when it is abfolutely neceflary. If you have not a good heart, I can- 
not give it you, but it is poffible for me to teach you to reafon juflly. 
if in doing a good ation, we retrench nothing from our common ex- 
pence, we only commit a folly ; if we borrow from one hand to give 
to another, we diforder our finances, and ufurp the appellation of be- 
nevolent, for there is no virtue without reafon, Act confittently, 
which is all that I have any right to expect from you; buy the detk, 
or help the poor woman ; but never expe& to unite the pleafure of 
gratifying all your whims, with the happinefs of being ufeful to the 
unfortunate; that is impoffible. 

‘ Har. Since I muft chufe, furely I fhall not hefitate; I give up 
the defk with all my heart. 

“L., Orfan, In that cafe you have merit in what you do, fince it 
will exercife your felf-denial. Without that, where would be the 
merits 

*‘ Har. My dear Mama, I am fenfible of that, and every time I 
regret the want of the defk, I will think of the blind woman, and I 
thall regret it no longer. 

‘ LZ. Orfan. And you may even fay, ‘ If I had not been compaf- 
fionate, [ fhould have had a defk which now I do not care for; inftead 
of which, the remembrance of a good aétion remains to me, an honeft 
poor woman bleffes me, and Mama loves me the better.”— (She em- 
braces her), , 

* Har. Q Mama, from this inftant I think no longer of the detk, 
Taffure you; and I fee that what I at firft thought a facrifice, is not 
one, but the contrary. 

' L. Orfan. It is fo of all thofe which virtue requires; they are 
®nly dificult before the execution ; in propofing them, we only con- 
fider what they may coft; but in doing them, the pride alone which 
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they infpire is a fufficient recompence. I hope. my dear Harriot, 
you will know a ftiil more pleating valuc, that which a feeling mind 
can give. But go with Agatha, return to your governefs.’ 

The following picture of the travelled coxcomb is drawn with 
fpirit : : 

THe Baron, THe Viscount. 

‘ Vif. Yours is a charming garden—the /ve 1s truly agreeable 
that view from the fide of the wood is qw/d, but exceedingly piay. 
refque.. At the approach of the evening, the fetting fun throws im- 
meale mafes of light upon the mountain, which produces a@ very fing 
efed. "Vinat landicape calls to my mind thofe of Swifferland; it has 
ail their beautics, but without the /everity. Nature is more majeflic, 
and impreffis the mind with more awful ideas in Swifferland and Italy; 
but itis a beauty, if I] may hazard the expreflion, whofe rugged au- 
fterity approaches to harihnefs. Here indeed fhe 1s lefs fublime, but 
more fimple ; much more affecting. 

‘ Baron, afide. What an harangue!——TI believe, this is what is 
called an :mpromptu; but it is not in our language, for I neither un- 
derttand the words nor the phrafes. 

‘ Vift. afide. 1 have him—he is already confounded. 

‘ Baron, afide. Let us fee to what lengths he will go. (aloud) Why 
truly, my Lord, you aftonifh me.—You are exceedingly eloquent.— 
All this fine language, which has been delayed to exprefs that I have 
2 fine garden— 

‘ Vifc. it 1s becaufe 1 am paffionately fond of the country. A fine 
profpect affects me in a very extraordinary manner: how happy I 
was when travelling over the Appennines! 'Thoie lofty mountains, 
rugged with rocks, and furrounded with tremendous precipices; that 
noble wild a/pe&, elevated my imagination, extended and exalted my 
ideas ; hurried on by an irrefiftible enthufiafm, I got out of my car- 
riage, I refleled, I made a drawing, I compofed verfes.—What a 
country is Italy for a lively imagination, a ¢hinking head! On confi- 
dering, that I was in the country of Cicero, Virgil, and Horace, J felt 
an imprefion which it is impoflible for me to defcribe: having all 
their works by heart, I found a new pleafure in reading them on the 
very {pot where they were compofed—And Kome, Rome! what tranf- 
porting raptures did I fee! on entering Rome!— 

‘ Baron, But tell me a little of the people, the manners and diffe- 
rent governments; have you not ftudied thefe things with attention? 

*‘ Fife. In Italy, my obfervation ran chiefly on external objects ; 
there nothing is wanted but eyes and memory; there reflection can 
only employ itfelf on the paft; but it is in Swifferland and in Eng- 
land, that thinking beings and well organifed heads are to be found ; 
fuch a ftretch of ideas.—-We have grace, az agreeable varnijh, a great 
glow of celour; we are {killed in the art of fading; but they have the 
advantage of us in geometric and methedical reafoning, nor can we 
compare our /ogic with theirs. 

* Baron. So, you rank the Swifs and the Englifh in the fame clafs? 
They have no varnifh, no glow of colouring, nor art of fhading ; but 
they have method, logic, and geometry ? 

‘ Vise. Yes, in their manners and their way of thinking, there is 4 


great dimilitude; the natural qualities of borh are much the _ 
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‘ Baron, afide. The natural qualities!—(aloud) I am told you have 
written a Very minute journal of your trayels ? : 

«Vf. Yes, Thave fix volumes of my fcrawlings; it is an uz- 
armed work, as yOu May conceive a work mutt be, w en written with 
{uch rapidity. —-However, it don’t want for fire, nor a fpirit of origi- 
nality. While f was in London, I was perfecuted to print it; bat I 
am fo far from having any vanity of that forc!'—I have brought fome 
galuable drawings from Italy, and fo bighly finifhed!— 

‘ Baron i fuppofe, then, that you are a great connoiffeur in painte 
ing? 
ne Vife. Yes, Ihave atolerable god eye, and fuch a paffionate 
love of the arts !—A]! the time I could fpare while 1 was at Rome, 
was moft delicioufly dedicated to mufic and painting ; 1 compofed a 
little treatife on mufic, in which I prove, that the Italians are the 
only people who have known the great effects of harmony; that their 
Ayle is in general more pure, their ideas zewer, and in fhort, even in 
their moft trifling airs, are to be found pretty intentions, grace, elee 

ance, and motives well fultained. y 

‘ Baron. Sothen, ovr mufic is ill intentioned; I am: very forry 
for it, becaufe I loved Rameau.—But let us return to painting; and 
fince you are areal lover of the art, I will thew you a miniature 
which is faid to be done by the hand of a mafter; you will give me 
your opinion freely, becaufe, in confequence, I fhall either. purchafe 
i: or fend it back. There it is. (He gives him the box with Aigelica's 
pidure in the lid. He fays afide) Let us hear what this pedant will 
fay to the tigure of Angelica. aig 

‘Vif. after a moment’s attention, I cannot advife you to purchafe it.’ 

“Baron. Why fo?—The face is pretty. , 

° Vifc. looking at the pi@ure. No— no charater——bad attitude, 
no expreflion——a detettable piece, truly! 

‘Baron, nettled. It is well I hear this. 

‘Vif, fiill looking at the pi@ure. Dereflable !—no tafte in the co- 
louring; a {neaking look——a pitiful manner, exceflively hard 
wretched drapery (Giving back the box.) It is worth’ nothing— 
abfolutely good for nothing. | 

‘Baron, in a paffion. Well, Mr. Connoiffeur, fome other perfon 
perhaps may not be fo hard to pleafe.’ 

In the pieces contained in the firft volume, female charaéters 
only are admitted. The fourth volume is written with a parti- 
cular view to the improvement of young perfons in the inferior 
clafles of life. The titles of the feveral pieces are; Hagar in 
the Defart: The Beauty and the Monfter : The Phials: The Hap- 
py Iland: The Spoiled Child: The Effects of Curiofity: The 
Dangers of the World: The Blind Woman of Spa: the Dove: 
The Sacrifice of Friendfhip : The Generous Enemies: The Good Mo- 
ther : The Bufy Body: The Children’s Ball: The Traveller: Va- 
ther: The Falfe Friends: The ‘fudge: The Queen of the Rofe of 
Saleney: The Milliner: The Linen Draper: Lhe Bookfeller: The 
Truly Wife Man: The Portrait. 

Tf the Tranflator fhould think proper to publith another edi- 
tion of this ufeful and entertaining work, in a lefs expenfive 
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form, for the ufe of children; he will perhaps avoid the frequent 
repetition of the exclamation, My God! for, though it is cer. 
tainly quite impoffible for a French company to fupport a con. 
verfation with any fpirit without their 1Z¢n Dieu! perhaps fome 
few individuals in this country may ftill retain fo much Englith 
vulgarity, as not to think their children the more accomplifhed, 
for being able, on every occafion, with a polite negligence—jg 
take the name of God in vain. E 





a 


Arr. V. Putrosopuicar Transactions of the Royal Society of 
London. Vol. LXX. For the Year1780. Parti. 4to, 75, 6d, 
fewed. Davis, &c. 1781. 


ELECTRICITY. 
Art. 2... An Account of fome new Experiments in Eleétricity, with 
the Defcription and Ufe of two new Electrical Infiruments. By 
Mr. Tiberius Cavallo, F.R.S. : 


HE firft obfervations contained in this Paper are founded 
on a curious experiment lately cefcribed by Profeflor Lich- 
tenberg. On exciting an eletrophorus negatively, and placing 
on it a piece of metal, fuch as a brafs tube, or a three-legged 
compafs, to which a fpark of pofitive electricity is communi- 
cated ;if the piece of metal be removed by means of a flick of 
fealing wax, or other electric, and fome powdered rofin, kept in 
a linen bag, be fhaken upon the electrophorus ; it will be found 
to fall almoft wholly about thofe parts of the refinous plate, ‘on 
which the piece of metal had been placed: forming fome ra- 
diated appearances, refembling the common reprefentations of 
ftars. On the contrary, if the refinous plate has been pofitively 
electrified, and the metallic body negatively; the powder will 
avoid thofe parts of the plate from which the metallic body had 
been removed, and fall principally on the other parts of the 
plate. 

Mr. Cavallo fatisfaCtorily explains thefe appearances, by fhew- 
ing, that the powder, in confequence of the friction which its 
particles receive, actually acquires a negative eleétricity ; and 
that confequently thefe particles are attracted by thofe parts of 
the plate that are pofitively electrified, and are repelled by thofe 
parts which poflefs the fame electricity with their own. ‘The 
eleGtricity of the powder is fo ftrong, that half an ounce of it 
fuffered to fall, even from a fpoon, on an infulated brafs plate, 
furnifhed with an eleCtrometer, is fufiicient to make the thread¢ 
diverge as much as they poflibly can. 
- The Author gives the refults of a few experiments founded 
on this new method of exciting fubftances in the ftate of powder ; 
the moft finzulat of which, in our opinion, is that * feel filings, 
ted fall either from a gials phial or paper, electrified the plate 
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negatively but brafs filings, treated in the fame manner, elece 
rrifed the plate pofitively.’—It feems fingular too, that from one 
experiment it appears, that the amalgam of gt ox and quicke 
jyer, let fall upon the metal plate from a glafs phial, electrifies 
the plate negatively ; whereas, in another trial, we find, that 
uickflver alone, poured from a phial, electrifies it pofitively. 

In this Article the Author defcribes and delineates a very ufe- 
ful and commodious atmo/pherical electrometer invented by him ; 
the principal recommendations of which are its very {mall fize 
(about 3 inches and a half in length), its not being liable to be 
difturbed by the wind, and its great fenfibility. 
| P : EMISTR Y. 

Article 2. 4 new Method of affaying Copper Ores. By George 
; Foca te bD. F. R. S. ‘ , 

In this method, troublefome uftulations and fufions are avoid- 
ed, and the metallic part of the ore is more eafily procured, by 
means of the mineral acids, fixed alcali, and iron. The copper 
precipitated from its folutions, in its metallic form, by the lat- 
ter, being dried and weighed, gives the proportion of metal con- 
tained in a given quantity of the ore. Simple, however, and 
eafy as the Author’s procefs will appear to the chemical Reader; 
we cannot help queftioning his aflertion that it may be * per- 
formed by a perfon totally unacquainted with chemiftry, fo that 
any proprietor of an eftate, or his fervant, may determine if an 
ore be of copper, and its value.’ 

From the Author’s obfervations on its procefs we fhall ex- 
| tra a remark of a more general nature. He obferves, that 
‘many authors have been mifled by not knowing this property 
of metallic falts, wiz. that if we diflolve them in a fmall pro- 
portion of water, or if there be fuperfluous acid, the folution 
will remain perfect if expofed to the air; but if the acid be per- 
fettly faturated with the metal, and the proportion of water to 
the metallic fale be very great, on expofure to the air it is de- 
compofed ; the metal precipitating in the form of acalx, and 
the acid being loft. This,’ he adds, * may eafily be tried by 
taking common blue or green vitrio), diffolving an ounce in 
three ounces of water by boiling, letting them ftand to cool, 
and filtering the folution, If this folution be expofed to the 
ail, it will remain perfect ; but if we drop a drop or two of it 
into a wine glafs full of water, in a few minutes the tranfparency 
of the water will begin to be difturbed, and the metal in a fhort 
time will fall down, in a red powder if it be iron, ina blue 
powder if it be copper.” ' 

a Lg has lately fhewn, that this converfion of me- 
- alts (thofe of the vitriolic kind in particular) into an 
it or calx, not only takes place on expofure to the open 
“2 Dut even in a clofe vellel, when the fale is diffufed through 
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a larce quantity of water; provided that the water contain pure 
or ainofpherical air: the air contained in the water gradually at. 
tracting the phlogifton of the metallic falt, and consequently 
reducing the latter to the flate of acalx. his oblervation 
which may be extended to various other fubftances, naturally 
accounts for the dephlogi/tication of the vitriols, when diffolved 
in a large quantity of water, even in clofe vials: efpecially as it 
is found that no decompolition of the vitriols is obferved, if the 
water has previoufly been deprived of its air *, 

Article 7. Experimenta quedam novum Acidum Animale fpeGan. 

tia: Auétore F. L. F. Crellio, M. D. &c. 

The new animal acid which is the fubject of this Article was 
difcovered fome years ago by M de Segner; who procured it 
from beef fuet diftilled in a glafs retort. From the different 
refults of the prefent Author’s reiterated diftillations, rectifica- 
tions, &c. it appears that two pounds of this fubftance contain 
14 ounces of pure oil, 7 ounces and 2 fcruples of acid, and 10 
ounces 6 drams and a fcruple of coal. 

We mutt reicr the chemical Reader to the Article itfelf for the 
account of the particular experiments which the Author made 
en the of/, as well as on the acid; which laft he combined with 
fixed and volatile alcalis, calcareous earth, magnefia, and earth 
of alum. It would not a& upon filiceous earth. Speaking of 
a particular method of procuring it in a concentrated ftate, he 
obierves, that the acid thus concentrated poflefled the fingular 
property of, fingly, diflolving leaf gold ; and propofes to treat 
hereafter more particularly on this fubjcét, and on the action of 
this acid on metals. 

We have already [M. R. Appendix to our laft volume, pag. 
508] given our Readers a general account of the procefs of 
iM. Scheele (which is here however afcribed to 4, Gabn) of pro- 
curing the pho/phorus of urine from bones. The prefent Author, 
in the courfe of his experiments, detected the prefence ‘of the 
phofphoric acid in beef fuet. From 2 ounces of its coal, fe- 
duced by calcination to 3 drachms, he procured by folution i 
water, and evaporation, 41 grains of a falt of a particular tafte, 
To this falt, diffolved in water, he added a few drops of vitriolic 
acid ; and then proceeding nearly in the fame manner as when 
the phofphoric acid is procured from bones, he had the pleafure 
of obferving the phofphoric light, which lafted above an hour, 
at the neck of the retort. But the fmall quantity of matter on 
which he operated prevented him from obtaining any folid phol- 


phorus. 





® Berguan, Opufeul. Phyfic, S Chemic. Tom, 1. page 195. 
MEDICINE 
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MEDICINE. 

Article 8. Account of a Woman who bad the Small Pox during 
Pregnancy, and who feemed to have communicated the fame Dif- 
eafe to the Fetus: By John Hunter, Efq; F. R. S. 

A perfon who fuppofed herfelf to be in the fixth month of her 
pregnancy, was feized with the {mall pox on the 8th of Decem- 
ber; and was delivered of a dead child on the 3ift of the fame 
month. An eruption was obferved over its whole body, which 
refembled the fmall-pox ; and feveral of the puftules were filled 
with matter. This cafe leads the Author into a variety of cifl- 
cufions relative to the fubjeét, which will not eafily admit 
abridgment. 

“Article 53. Z new Method of treating the Fiftula Lachrymalis: 

By Mr. William Blizard, Surgeon, F. A. 5. 

This method appears to be equally fimple and ingenious, and 
to be attended with little pain and no danger. Its efficacy has 
been experienced by the inventor, who principally recommends 
it in recent obftructions in the nafal duct. ‘Thefe obftruétions 
are propofed to be removed by the weight and preflure of a co- 
lumn of mercury, poured into a glafs tube, to which is cee 
mented a fine fteel pipe, the extremity of which is introduced 
into one of the puné?a lachrymalia. 

Article 11. Ademoria fopra il Veleno Americans, &c.; An Effay 
va ' <r Poifon called Ticunas: By the Abbe Fontana. 

ith a Tranflation. 

We cannot, without both feeling and communicating pain, 
dwell long on thefe cruel experiments made with the American 
and other poifons applied, in various modes of torture, to rab- 
bits, pigeons, and other animals. Many of the qualities of the 
anes poifon were made known to the Public by M. de la 

ondamine, The moft merciful of all the prefent Author’s 
trials is the following ; which mn felecét for sh veagi, {till more 

“aa for its fingularity, and for the medical reafonings deduced 

fom it. 

On opening the jugular vein of a rabbit, and injeéting a 
quarter of a drop, by eftimation, of the American poifon, firft 
diflolved in, and then diluted with water ; the animal fel! down 
dead, before the poifon could be fuppofed to have reached the 
heart; and indeed as fudenly as if it had been ftruck by light- 
nee The Author does not believe that half a drop of the di- 
uted liquor in the fyringe had been inje€ted, when the rabbit 
fell motionlefs and dead. 

n applying the very fame poifon to nerves laid bare, no fen- 

lible diforder was produced in the ceconomy of the animal 

en vane place immediately,’ fays the Author, £ on in- 
me ey le poifon into the blood, we may be induced to tut 

, there exifts in that fluid a very active, fubtle, and 
volatile 
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volatile principle, which eludes the acuteft fight, and even the 

microfcope itfelf. This principle may, on this hypothefis, ap. 

pear neceflary to life; and againft this principle the poifon may 
be fuppofed chiefly to direct its operation.’ 

The Author’s deductions from thefe and various other trials 
fuggelt to him the following obfervations.—* Before my experi. 
ments, no perfon would have doubted but that the adtion of the 
American poifon was immediately on the nerves. All the ex. 
ternal figns declared it to be fo, ‘Thefe figns then are equivo. 
cal, and they are falfely’ [erroncoufly] ¢ adopted by phyficians 
for the certain proofs that a difeafe is purely xervous. All thefe 
fymptoms may exift without the nerves beinz in the leaft af. 
fected : the alteration of the blood alone is fufficient to produce 
them in amoment. The principal phyficians have attributed 
the difeafe produced by the poifon of the viper, and by the Ame- 
rican poifon, to an alteration in the nerves: it belongs to them 
now to examine whether other difeafes, fuppofed generally to be 
nervous, be not rather difeafes of the fluids, than * [or] difeates 
of the blood. The fufpicion is great, the figns equivocal ; the 
principle is fhewn not to be general. 1 would not here affert, 
that no diforder could ever be derived from the nerves; this 
would be running into one extreme in order to avoid another, 
There is no doubt but that many difeafes are nervous in their 
origin, and that many others become fo from diforders which 
have began in other parts, and thofe merely fluid. The illnefles 
which arife from mental uneafinels fhew us the power of the 
nerves on living bodies. Butall this does not prove, thatall the 
difeafes attributed to the nerves are nervous; and that the ordi- 
nary figns of this diforder are not equivocal. And it is certain 
that the poifons we have examined have no immediate action on 
the nerves, as has been commonly believed hitherto.’ 

Some experiments follow, which were made by the Author 
with daurel water; which was neither found. to aét on the dload, 
or the nerves: and yet proved mortal, and that too in an inftant, 
when introduced into the ffomach by the mouth. 

MIsceLLaNEOUS ARTICLES. 

Article 4. An Account of an Eruption of Mount Vefuvius, 
which happened in dugufi 1779: By Sir William Hamilton, 
K.B. F.R.S. 

In this Article, this intelligent and well-informed hiftorian of 
Mount Vefuvius, relates fome of the moft ftriking phenomena 
which attended the Jaft violent eruption of that mountain ; af- 
ter having paid fifty-eight formal vifits to its crater, and having 


——, 


© Malattie dei fiuidi, malattie del fangue.—The fenfe is here greatly 
altered from its true meaning by the Tranflator. 
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sateen Qeiee fener tn meni wie 
After fome previous eruptions, the phenomena of whi 
here defcribed, that of the 8th of ial is particularly hissed 
which the — at Panfilipo, in company with feveral of his 
agar es = with good telefcopes ; by means of which: 
they “~ by ee what pafled in the crater of the mountain, 
as well as 1 they ha been actually feated on the fummit of the 
volcano. — In an inftant,’ fays the Author, § a fountain of li- 
quid eg gee fire began to rife, and, gradually increafing, 
eps ons age a height as to ftrike every one who be- 
ete ia bod a ae I fhall fcarce be 
sions coltemet a“ fire cali te ae a oo flu- 
er cderies itil,” whic j = e Jefs than three times that 
level of the fea. nee SN Se ee eee 
‘ Puffs of fmoke, as black as can poffibly be imag: 

: ‘oly be imagined, fuc- 
rs oid liga lava, ee 
ae tye i: 2 Tt its fplendid brightnefs here 
eign gaps : 9 : hue. Within thefe puffs of 
could satel \ a . —- : oo from the crater, 1 
rae, rsdn i bear? « y Sal fire, brifkly playing 
adiiame sg i nee ot “4 : uthor mentions this laft eir- 
itelf on many scvaions duri . ep ei which manifetted 
ly proceeded from the b wry this and other eruptions, ‘actual- 
se saan a s of me volcano, and was not at- 
crater by the vait volume of f - ree and conducted into its 
mena formerly noticed by the Authe gra aa tel cane 
that the electric matter ti wins undoubtedly fhewn, 
Saleneigionis® Yen hed 3p . a during the times of vol- 
ter moves, that its directio ne eee ee 
inany inftance, not e my woe ~s ee meee en 
sia (ale . nadie t : phenomena exhibited on this 

The light diffufed b ge ween 
fre was fo ftrong, that Mie, M ove-mentioned huge column of 
formed the Author that t rs an Englith gentleman, in- 
Vefuvius, he read the title . ee ee 

A thower of aes oreiee 7 f rege, “se ——. 
eruption of the 8th of ‘Ate ft ion ee 
then at Monte Mileto, at ben aes armed the Duke of Popoli, 

9 Ss di ° 
he fent to Naples ws Boar out 30 miles diftance: fome of thefe 
ing an ounce had fallen ee ee ee 
of. A thower of mj upon an eftate of his ten miles farther 
dele, at-dheuen of see afhes fell the fame night at AZanfre- 
the voleano; ssi eo » and at the diftance of 100 miles from 
a5 the omcaa . pace they muft have traverfed in two hours: 
ption happened at nine o’cleck, 
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One of the ftones thrown out from the volcano, to the dif. 
tance at leaft of a quarter of a mile, meafured in Circumference 
no lefs than 108 Englifh feet, and was 147 feet in height; a 
folid block, much vitrified. Another block of folid lava wre 
thrown much farther; which was found to be 16 feet high, and 
g2 feet in circumference: though it plainly appears, by the 
large fragments that lie round it, and which were detached from 
it by the fhock of its fall, that it muft have been twice as large 
when in the air. 

Article 6. An Account of a Method for the fafe Removal of Ships 
that have been driven on Shore, and damaged in their Bottoms, to 
Places (however diftant) for repairing them: By Mr, William 
Barnard, Shipbuilder, &c. 

The ingenious expedients ufed by the Author of this Article, 
in conveying fafe to the dock at Deptford the York Eaft India- 
man, and a Swedifh veffel, ftranded near Margate, cannot be 
rendered intelligible without a reference to the plates which ac- 
company it. 

Article g. Ett kort ut drag, &c. Extract of a Fournal, kept 
during a Voyage to, and Refidence in, the Empire of ‘fapan: By 
C. P, Thumberg, M.D. &c. With a Tranflation. 

The Author of this Article was fent out by the Direétors of 
the Botanic gardens at Amfterdam, and fome other eminent per- 
fons of that place, firft to the Cape of Good Hope, and from 
thenge to Japan, in order to inveftigate the natural hiftory of 
thefe countries, and to tranfmit from thence feeds and living 
plants of unknown kinds, for the ufe of their colleétions in 
Holland. So little is known concerning the empire of Japan; 
that even this fhort account of what the Author was permitted 
to obferve there, muft be acceptable to the curious, 

He embarked, from Batavia, in 1775, on board a Dutch 
fhip; and on the 13th of Auguft ¢ failed into the harbour of 
Nagafacci, with colours flying, and faluted the Papenburg, the 
Emperor’s and Emprefs’s guard, and the town itfelf.? Two 
Over Banjofes came on board, who refemble the Mandarins of 
China; and who refide in a place prepare@d for them on the 
fhip’s deck. Here they exhibit the following inftances of jea- 
— with refpect to articles that enter or go out of the 

1ip. 

‘ Bedding is ripped open, and the very feathers examined. 
Chefts are not only emptied of their contents, but the boards of 
which they are made are fearched ; left contraband goods fhould 
be concealed in their /ub/iance. Pots of fweet meats and of but- 
ter are ftirred round with an iron fkewer. Our cheefes had a 


more narrow infpeétion ; a large hole was cut into the middle of, 


cach; and a knife thruft into the fides of it in every direction. 


Even the eggs were not exempted from fufpicion; many of. 
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hem were broken, left they thould conceal contraband goods 
within them.’ ; ; 

Though fome of thefe Cuftom-houfe examinations are fingu- 
ar enough ; the Author himfeif accounts for what may appear 
extravagant in them. He allows, that formerly the Japanefe 
were lefs exact in this vilitation ; and exemptcd the chief of the 
ory and the captain of the vefiel from it.—* This privilege 
they ufed in its utmoft extent: each drefled himfelf in a great 
coat, in which were two large pockets, or rather facks, for the 
reception of contraband goods ; and they generally palicd back- 
wards and forwards three times a day.’ 

Though the Author had the advantage of attending the Am- 
balador of the Dutch Company, ‘ on his journey to ‘eddo, the 
capital of this vaft empire, fituated at an immenfe diftance from 
Nagafacci ;” we learn little more than that he went, and that he 
returned : fetting out on this expedition on the qth of March 
1776, and returning after an abfence of 118 days. He ¢ faw 
temples, theatres, and many curious buildings ;’ but does not 
defcribe one of them; contenting himfelf with giving a fhort 
account of the drefs of the Japanefe (the fafhion of which, it 
feems, has remained unchanged from the higheft antiquity), and 
of the general ftructure of their houfes ; adding a few obierva- 
tions relative to cuftoms and manners, and precife dates of the 
times when the Ambaflador arrived at or left certain places, or 
had an audience of the Emperor, or his heir appareat. 

Article 10. Account of an extraordinary Appearance in a Miji: 

By Mr. Wihliam Cockin. 

Article 14. A Continuation of a Meteorological Diary, kept at 
Fort St. George, on the Coaf? of Coromandel: By Mr. Wil- 
liam Roxburgh, Affiftant Surgeon to the Hofpital, &c. 

Article15. 4 ‘fournal of the Weather at Montreal: By Mr. 

Barr, &c. 
Atticle 16. Meteorological fournal kept at the Houfe of the 
Royal Society (for the Year 1779). 

_ From a feries of obfervations made during the firft fortnight 

in July, it appears that the variation of the needle was 22° 4° ; 

and that the mean of the obfervations on the dipping needle, 

made at the fame time, was 72° 21’. 


t& An Account of the AZathematical and Ajircnomical Ar- 
ticles, contained in this and the following Part of this volume, 
fhail be given in a {ubiequent Number. 
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MEDICINE 


Article 19. Account of an Offification of the Thoracic Du: By 
Richard Browne Chefton, Surgeon to the Infirmary at Glou- 
cefter, &c. 


Article 33. Continuation of the Cafe of James Fones : By the fame, 


. oe two Articles contain an account of the fingular cafe 
of a young man who died in the Gloucefter Infirmary ; 
and in whofe body, on difflection, were difcovered feveral se. 
markable appearances of offification ; particularly in the thoracié 
duct, and the os innominatum. ‘Thefe appearances are well res 
prefented in four plates. 

CHEMISTRY. 

Article 22. An Account of anew and cheap Method of pr aring 
Pet-afh, with Obfervations: By Thomas Percival, M.D, 
F.R. and A.S. Member of the Royal Society of Phyficians 
at Paris, &c. 

Though modern obfervations have fhewn that the vegetable 
fixed alcali is not, as had long and univerfally been fuppofed, a 
mere creature of the fire; but that it exifts ready formed in the 
fubftances from which it is procured by incineration : yet this is 
the firft inftance, we believe, of its having been detected in ve- 
getable fubftances that have undergone the procefs of putreface 
tion. Nay M. Macquer, as the worthy and ingenious Author 
of this Paper obferves, has even aflerted, that the very vegetables 
which, in their natural ftate, furnifh afhes replete with fixed 
alcali, fcarce exhibit an atom of that falt in their afhes, if their 
acid has previoufly been altered by a complete putrefadtion. 

It appears, however, from this very curious Paper, that the 
water which drains from dunghills contains a very large quan- 
tity of genuine fixed alcaline falt. The Public owe this difco- 
very to the ingenuity, and to the communicative {pirit of Jofah 
Birch, Efq; a gentleman who carries on am extenfive manufac- 
tory, and bleaches his own yarn. He evaporated a large quan- 
tity of dung-hill water, and burning the refiduum in an oven, 
the alcaline falt, thus procured, fo perfectly anfwered his expec- 
tations, that he has ever fince continued to prepare thefe afhes, 
and to employ them in the operations of bucking. 

To give fome idea of the produce, and of the expence at 
tending the *procefs (which laft however may be diminifhed), we 
fhall add, that from 24 wine pipes full of muck water he pro- 
cured, by evaporation, in which no advantage was taken of the 
fun’s heat, g C. 1 Q. 12 pounds of afhes; worth, at the pre 


fent price of two guineas per C. 19/, 135. The expences of 
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the operation amounted to 4/. 95.3 and the clear profit confe- 
quently to 151. 450 | Cog 

Dr. Percival, from his chemical examination of thefe afhes, 
eftimates that they probably contain one third of their weight of 
pure alcali: whereas the white Mufcovy afhes are faid by Dr. 
Home to yield only one eighth part. This new pot-ath is of a 
greyith white appearance, and deliquefces a little in a moift air ; 
though it acquires a powdery furface in a dry warm room. Ic 
emits no {mell of volatile alcali, even when added to lime water; 
the volatile alcali having probably been expelled by the fixed 
alcali, during the boiling. Teer: grains of this pot-afh were 
neutralized by eleven drops of a weak fpirit of vitriol: twenty~ 
four drops of the fame fpirit were found requifite to neutralize the 
ike quantity of falt of tartar. Its tafte is acrid and fulphureous ; 
and it exhibits marks of its containing much phlogifton. On 
folution in water, a purple coloured fediment fubfided, which 
amounted to about two thirds of the weight of the afhes ufed. 

ELECTRICITY. 
Article 20. An Account of the Effec? of Electricity in fhortening 
Wires: By Edward Nairne, F.R.S. 

This Paper prefents to our obfervationa newand fingular effect 
produced by the electric fluid, in fhortening wires through 
which it pafles. From analogy it might rather have been ex- 
pected, a priori, that a contrary effect would have been pro- 
duced. 

A piece of hard-drawn iron wire, ten inches long, and one- 
hundredth of an inch in diameter, was fo placed, in a flack 
flate, as to tranfmit a charge from a battery containing 26 feet 
of coated furface. On the firft difcharge, it was feen to fhorten, 
by becoming fenfibly tighter. Another wire from the fame 
piece having been meafured, at two different intervals, after the 
fixth and ninth difcharge, having been flackened before each 
difcharge, was found to have become fhorter in the proportion 
of 3 quarters of atenth of aninch, each time. Six more dif- 
charges having been {ent through it, it was found to have con- 
tinued contracting nearly in the fame proportion ; and at the 
end of the fifteenth, was found to be fhortened full one inch and 
one tenth; {0 as to be reduced from 10 inches to barely 8 inches 
Q-1oths. It had loft no weight, but feemed to be rather thicker. 
A fixteenth difcharge melted it. 

This experiment has been repeated, in the prefence of feveral 
gentlemen, with the fame precife event. Dr. Prieftley, pro- 
bably fufpecting that the effect might be produced by heat, 
tated a piece of wire, exactly fimilar, red hot in a common fire: 
but on meafuring it when cool, it was found to retain its ori« 
ginal length of ten inches, 
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A fimilar piece of copper wire was fhortened only 1-20th of 
an inch by a fimilar difcharge. A more fingular difference be. 
tween the two wires was obferved by the Author, The fame 
charge which caufed the iron wire to appear red hot, in a bright 
day, did not affect a fimilar piece of copper wire, fo as to make 
it appear of a red heat, though the room was made dark, If 
the battery was but a little more charged, the iron wire would 
be melted; but no fuch effect was produced on the copper 
wire. 

* This feems to point out,’ fays Mr. Nairne, © that iron wire 
refifts the paflage of the eleétric fluid much more than copper ; 
and alfo, that the culinary fire and electrical fire have different 
effects on iron and copper: for malleable iron, I am informed, 
is one of the moft difficult metals to melt by the culinary fire, 
and requires a much greater heat to melt than copper; whereas, 
on the contrary, the iron is melted with a much lefs charge of 
electric fire.’ 

MiIscELLANEOUS ARTICLES, 

Article 23. On the Degree of Salubrity of the common Air at Sea, 
compared with that of the Sea Shore, &c. By John Ingen. 
Houfz, M.D. F.R.S. &c. 

The Author of this Article, an account of whofe curious ex- 
periments relative to the dephlogifticated air emitted by vege- 
tables we not long ago communicated to the Public, here gives 
‘an account of fome of the trials which he made on the air, in 
his paflage from hence to the continent, and elfewhere. The 
purification of phlogifticated air, by agitation in water, rendered 
it probable that the air at fea might be made purer, by its 
‘vicinity to a great body of water. 

The Author’s method of putting airto the teft confifted in intro- 
ducing into the inverted ¢lafs tube one meafure of air, the {pace 
occupied by which was divided into 100 equal parts; and then 
adding to it an equal meafure of nitrous air. At the Author's 
country refidence, ten miles from London, while he was making 
the experiments here alluded to, the two meafures above men- 
tioned occupied between 103 and 109 divifions in the glafs tube; 
inftead of 200, which would have been the {pace occupied by 
the mixture of a meafure of nitrous air, and another of per- 
feétly phlogifticated or noxious air. 

The pureft fea air which the Author feems ever afterwards to 
have met with occurred in his very firft trial, in the mouth of 
the Thames, between Sheernefs and Margate, on the 3d of 
November. Formerly, on his return to town, and to his 
former lodgings in Pall Mall Court, in the vicinity of trees, he 
had been furprifed to find the common air purer in general, 10 
O@tober, than he ufed to find it in the middle of fummer, in the 


country ; for one meafure of common ‘air, and one of nitrous 
aif, 
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ir, occupied only 100 divifions of the tube, or exactly one 
meature. But at the mouth of the Thames he found the fea air 
of a fuperior purity to any common air he had ever met with 
fice the month of June preceding, either in his country retire- 
ment, or in London. ‘In fix different trials,’ fays the Au- 
thor, ¢ made one after another, I found that the two meafures 
of air (one of common and one of nitrous air) occupied from 
0.91 to 0.94.’ The Author was only a fhort time at fea, and 
had not an opportunity of examining the quality of three vials 
of air, filled at fea on November 4th, till he arrived at Oftend, 
the following day: but he found it of an inferior quality to the 
preceding ; for one meafure of it, with one of nitrous air, occu- 
pied, in three different trials, 0.97. “lhe common air at 

Oftend that day was nearly as good ; the meafure of the teft 

being 0.98: though in the afternoon it became fomewhat worfe, 

though {till of a very good quality; the ufual meafures occupy- 
int 100, or exactly one meafure. 

The worft air that the Author examined was, at the Hague, 
on December 1ft and 2d; where the air, on November 30, had 
been found to be at ro4: but on December 1, the air under- 
going afudden and remarkable change, becoming warm, and 
the wind being foutherly and ftormy ; the meafures of the teft 
were 110, and 117. ‘The father of the landlord of the houfe, 
labouring under a fevere afthma, accidentally attracting the 
Author’s attention, on his vifiting him while he was employed 
in thefe experiments, told him, ‘ that he had pafied thefe two 
days very uncomfortably, finding the air fo uncommonly heavy, 
that he could fcarce draw his breath,’ 

For the Author’s other trials, and his deductions from them, 
we muft refer to the article itfelf ; only adding his firft obferva- 
tion—that * the air at fea, and clofe to it, is in general purer 
and fitter for animal life than the air on the land; though it 
ems to be fubject to the fame inconftancy in its degree of 
purity with that of the land: fo that we mzy now with more 
confidence {end our patients, labouring under confumptive dif- 
orders, to the fea, or at leaft to places fituated clofe to the fea, 
which have no marfhes in their neighbourhood.’ 

Anicle 26. 4m Account of a moft extraordinary Degree of Cold 
at Glafgow in Fanuary laft; together with fome new Experi- 
ments and Obfervations on the comparative Temperature of Hoear- 
Fro and the Air near to it, &c. By Patrick Wilfon, M.A. 


Cc, 





sre gdearees of cold related in this Article, as well as fome 
= = ances obferved during the courfe of the obfervations, 
mn _ remarkable. On January 13, 1780, at one o’clock in 
- uning, the thermometer ftood at 6 degrees, and continued 

"OS gradually 5 till at. half an hour pat five it had funk to oc. 
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At fix, being laid on the fnow, it fell to 13° belbwo. At nine 
it funk to 14°, and at one, the next morning, continuin . 
the fame fituation, the mercury had fallen to 23° below o ay 
docs it appear to have rifen more than 2 or 3 degrees at any one 
period from that time till 8 o’clock: a thermometer fufpended 
at the fame time, in the open air, appears conftantly to have in. 
dicated a degree of cold much inferior to that indicated by that 
which lay on the fnow. Thus, when the former ftood at 9° 

below o, the latter ftood at o; and while the former was 2% 

below o, the latter ftood at —7, that is, 16° degrees higher. f 
By blowing on the fnow contiguous to the ball of the ther. 

mometer, by a pair of bellows properly cooled, when the mer. 

cury ftood at 22 below 0; the cold was fo far from being ine 
creafed, that at the end of two minutes the mercury had rifen 
no lefs than 10°; for it now pointed only to 12° below o. Dr, 

Irvine aflifted at this experiment, which was made with a view 

to try whether the fnow might not be ftill further cooled, by an 

evaporation at the furface, promoted by the action of the bel- 
lows. 

In the experiments made on the following day (January 23), 
when the cold was not fo intenfe, it appears that the thermo- 
meter in the air was conftantly from 6 to 10 degrees higher 
than that laid on the fnow. ‘Thus when the former ftood at 
14°, and afterwards at -+5°, the latter at the fame times was 
‘funk to +4°, and —3°. A thermometer which had been fuf- 
pended a little above the leads of the obfervatory, being laid on 
fome hoar-froft, three fourths of an inch deep, which had fettled 
on a piece of thin board, never failed to fink at leaft 6 degrees; 
but when it was laid upon pieces of ftone, from which the hoar 
froft had been brufhed away, the mercury funk very little. 
Article 30. Account of an extraordinary Pheafant: By Mr. John 

. Hunter. 

The fubje& of this account is a hen pheafant, with the fea- 
thers of a cock. The Author, after offering feveral general 
obfervations, concludes, that ‘ it is moft probable that all thole 
hen pheafants which are found wild, and have the feathers of 
the cock, were formerly perfect hens; but that they are now 
changed by age, and perhaps by certain conftitutional circum 
ftances.’ 

Article 31. 4 Letter to Jofeph Banks, Efq; P. R.5. &ci 
from Daniel-Peter Layard, M.D. F.R.S. &c. relative # 
the Difiemper among the Horned Cattle. 

In this Paper the Author lays before the Society the refult of 
his obfervations and correfpondence, with refpeét to the cont? 
gious diftemper among the cattle, fince the year 1769 5 when he 
was Called upon by government to affift with his advice to ftop 


its progrefs, on its breaking out in Hampfhire. ‘The -_ 
ot 
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orders then and afterwards iffued, to kill the infected cattle im- 
mediately, by ftrangling, and to bury the carcafes whole, to- 
ether with their litter, &c. have effectually extinguifhed the 
jifeafe in this country ; as well as in Flanders, Picardy, and the 
Soafh: of F fance ; where the Britith fyftem was adopted. 

In Denmark, where the difeafe has become naturalifed and 
general, the government have adopted the regulations iflued in 
Great Britain, and have Jikewife purfued the practice of inocu 
lation, which appears to have been fuccefsful. The Author afe 
firms, that this difeafe is an eruptive fever, of the variolous kinds 
bearing all the characteriftic fymptoms of that diforder; with 
this diftin@tive property, that no beaft which has had it, either 
naturally or by inoculation, is ever attacked by it a fecond 
time. 

Article 34. Thermometrical Experiments and Obfervations: By 
Tiberius Cavallo, F. R.S. 

The Author having been appointed to write the annual Dif- 
fertation, purfuant to the inftitution of the late Mr. Baker, has 
chofen for the fubject of it certain experiments made with ther 
mometers three or four years ago; particularly with refpect to 
the effeéts produced by painting their bulbs black, or of differ 
ent colours. It will not appear ftrange that a thermometer, 
the bulb of which had been painted black with Indian ink, 
fhould, on being expofed to the /un’s rays, indicate a degree of 
heat about 10 degrees above that fhewn by a fimilar thermome- 
ter, which had not been painted: but it will appear remarkable, 
that when the thermometers were only expofed to the ftrong 
daylight, the mercury in the former conftantly rofe one-third of 
adegree, and fometimes even three-fourths, or even a whole de- 
gree, above that in the latter. 

In this Paper the Author defcribes a very eafy and expeditious 
tethod of graduating thermometers of various lengths or fizes ; by 
by means of a board on which a piece of white paper is pafted, and 
on which a right-angled triangle is drawn, one fide of which is 
divided into equal parts, or degrees. This inftrument may be con- 
{dered as a univerfal fcale, and muft be very ufeful to thofe who 
are engaged in experiments that require the ufe of a great num- 
ber of thermometers: but a more particular defcription of it 
Cannot well be rendered intelligible, without the affiftance of 
the plate in which it is delineated. 

METEOROLOGY. 

Under this clafs are comprehended only two articles; the firft 
of which contains an abftract of a regifter of the barometer, 
thermometer, and rain, at Lyndon, in Rutland, 1779, by Tho- 
mas Barker, Efquire :—and in the fecond is contained a journal 

the weather at Senegambia, during the prevalence of a very 

T 3 fatal 
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fatal putrid diforder, together with a few remarks on thag 
country. 


cp The Aftronomical and Mathcmatical Articles will ape 
pear in a following Review. 


B...y, 





Art. VII. The Royal Suppliants. A Tragedy. As performed at 
the Theatre-Royal in Drury-Lane,. 8vo. 1s, 6d. Bowen, 
1781. 


O this tragedy the Author (the Rev. Dr. Delap) has pres 
fixed the following Advertifement : 

‘ It may perhaps be neceflary to acquaint the reader, that Euripi- 
des has written a tragedy upon the fame fubjeét. In his Heraclide, 
Macaria is facrificed in the fecond act, and never afterwards men- 
tioned; and Acamas is a mute. Indeed the whole condué of this 
play is fo entirely different from that of the Greek poet, that the 
author is hardly confcious to himfelf of having borrowed any thing 
more from him, than the general idea of the Suppliants taking refuge 
in the temple, and Macaria’s voluntary offer of her own life.’ 

There are few dramas, among the remains of the ancient 
tragic ftage, that feem to afford lefs temptation to a modern 
playwright than the Heraclide of Euripides. ‘The fable is not, 
like Medea, C&dipus, Philoétetes, Iphigenia, &c. founded on 
one of thofe popular claffical ftories, with which every dabbler 
in antiquity is fuperficially acquainted. The Prologue, indeed, 
ha’ called it, * the tale that Bufby taught :’ this may be true of 
the Adventures of Hercules ; but we will venture to aflert, that 
many a fchool-boy has left Weftminfter, without ever having 
heard of the facrifice of Macaria. The Greek play itfelf too, 
though written in a vein of pathetic fimplicity, is conftructed 
on rather too fevere a model for the Englifh ftage. Our Author, 
however, has borrowed more from the Greek poet than he hand- 
fomely acknowledges. Not only ‘ the general idea of the Sup- 
pliants taking refuge in the temple, and Macaria’s voluntary 
offer of her own life ;’ but, among other matters, particularly 
the character of Alcander, though under another name, and 
the death of Euryftheus by the hand of Hyllus. In Euripides, 
indeed, © Acamas is a mute.” Acamas, by Dr. Delap, is tranf- 
formed into a /over ; one of thofe infipid gallants, thofe. Draw- 
canfir amorofos, that over-run our modern tragedies. ‘The 
fame dramatic craft is exercifed on the oracle, a falfification ot 
which is aukwardly produced, by an unnatural connection be- 
tween the Herald of Argos and the Prieft of Athens. By thele 
means, the regal cares of Demophon are degraded, the filial 
paffions of Macaria are weakened and divided, and the touch- 
ing fimplicity of the ancient drama is ill exchanged for the un- 


interefting complications of a modern tragedy. Tk 
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The Royal Supplrants. 


The following is, we apprehend, in the Author’s eftimation, 
the capital fcene in the piece: 


‘ Solemn Mafic. A flow Procefion, Macaria drs? like a Vidim, ate 
5; tended by Prie/is. 


Demophon. Holy men, approach, 
- And execute your office. Demophon 
No longer heaven’s refiltlefs will withftands, 
Uninterrupted now the victim lead 
To facrifice, 
Theftor. Virgin, thou there difcern’ft 
Great Juno’s temple: with profoundett reverence, 
Behold the fervant of the facred goddefs 
Conducts thee to the glfar. 
Macaria. Gods above! 
| To you Macaria lifts her lateft prayer ; 
To you devotes herfelf for a lov’d parent. 
Oh, let the fighs of innocence, to which |; 
Your heavenly gates ftand open day and night, 
Find entrance! Let the virtues of her fon 
Lighten her Jofs of me! comfort them both! 
The Queen and Hylius comfort! for ye can, 
Tho’ poor Macaria cannot. Without paufe, 
Now do your office, prieft. Nay, touch me not: 
Freely to death I follow. 
[She walks, attended, towards the Temple, with folean mufice 
Demophon. Now, my fon, 
Conon fhall live; and Juno be appeafed, 


Deianira and Iotaus from the Temple. 


Diianira, Wark, Iolaus! heard you not the founds 
Of fad folemnity ? and lo, attired 
By virgin velt—Earth hide me from the fight! 
Tis fhe! oh horror, horror! my dear daughter 
Led forth a vitim!—clofer yet my child, 
And clofer! he who tears thee from thy mother ' 
Shall bring the Furies with him, 


Demophon. Deianira! 
Altander, Curft accident! 

Demophox, Priefts, do your office—— 
Qéianira. Hold ! 


Thou bloody tyrant, hold !—oh, lof to all 
Humanity! from demons fprung thou art! 
From vengeance, murder, death! whate’er of horror 
Lays wafte the world !—Could not her innocence, 
Youth, beauty, all! not all—but yet thou could’ft not! 
Tyrant, thou dar’ft not do it! the very ftones 
Woold from this violated altar ftart, 
In vengeance of the crime! Heaven’s wrathful King 
Blaft with his blueft lightning !—Oh, what fiend 
From hell could tempt thee to fo damned a deed? 

T 4 Demephin. 
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The Royal Suppliants. 


Demophon, Wad I not patience beyond mortal man— 


Deianira. 
Theftor. 
Alcander. 


Jnjurious Queen! what wert thou ?—Goes fhe not, 
Obedient to heaven’s holy oracle, | 
A voluntary victim to preferve 
Thy wre:ched being ?—Seize her! 
Off! forbear ! 
Horrible wretch ! 
What dreadful profanation ! 
Retire, before th’ offended goddefs— 
Speak ; 
Pronounce the fentence; Conon bids thee foeak ! 


Demophon. He does; and wakes each agonizing nerve 


Deianira. 


Macaria. 


Within a father’s breaft! But to behold 
That fpectacle!—yet Conon, yet my fon— 
If one muft die !—Sound, found for facrifice ! 

No, dare not, as you’re men! it were a found 
To ftart the powers of heaven!—I clafp thy knees ! 
Mercy ! oh, mercy! on the moft forlorn, 
Unfortunate of womankind ! No more 
My frantic rage upbraids thee: by the name 
Revered of parent, fpare, oh fpare my child! 
And if you muft have blood, take mine for hers! 
And freely fhall it flow. 

The impious hand, 
Raifed ’gainft her reverend age, is raifed ’gainft heaven! 


. It braves the thunderer’s balts ! 


Deianira. 


sMacaria, 


Regard not her, 
Unnatural child! fhe feels not for the mother 
Who gave the life fhe fcorns; regard not her ; 
Thee I again implore; in bitternefs 
Of burfting anguith, clafp thy knees agajn. 
Nay, turn not—in the terror of thine eye 
A drop I fee, that will not be reftrained ; 
*Tis nature pleading from my heart to thine ! 
Oh, hear her terrible, her tender. cry ! 
And here the poignard plunge! 

Tempt not, rafh King, 
Tempt not the gods !—on thee, on all thy race, 
A mother’s innocent blood wil! cry for blood! 
Macaria is the vitim! {peak the word : 


Which the gods fpoke. Now, from yon opening heaven, 


They all look down on this tremendous {cene ! 

They view this agonizing heart that heaves 

To meet the blow! then, by that heaven, I charge you, 
Plunge here the poignard! 


Demophon. Sound to facrifice, 


Deianira, 


And lead Macaria forth. 
| Barbarian! no— 
Thou fhalt not force her from me; thus entwined, 
We'll die together in each other’s arms, — 
Mother and daughter. 








Al 








Acagal’ Who with a mock command prefumes t’affront 


Demophon. Hah ! dread’ft thou not the thunder’s vengeful bolt! 
Acander. Better fubmit, [4/4de to Demophon 


frames. Say’ft thou, mifcreant! 





Demophon. Horrible ! 


Macaria, My full heart muft not—oh, it cannot {peak 
Deianira. Guardian god 


Acamas, Great occafion 


_ This maternal diftrefs, added to that of Macaria, though not 
in the drama of Euripides, is far from new to our ftage, and has 
often, even recently, been exhibited to Englifh fpeétators. 
overs alfo have repeatedly been involved in diftrefles fimilar to 
thofe of Acamas. The diétion is, for the moft part, the hack- 
Ried cant of the theatre. 
The Prologue is only diftinguifhed by a laboured mediocrity ; 


and 





The Royal Suppliants. 











































Enter ACAMAS, Speaking from without. Guards, ESe, 


Where, where is this King? 


A brother. Hah! Macaria here a victim ! 

He dies! by heaven, he dies, whofe touch profanes her 
Well may your eyes with guilty terror glare 

On fuch a King! whofe favagenefs would flay, 

Even in a mother’s fight, her deareft child. 

Some god hold back my arm from brother's blood ! 


—IJ:is not me—not me, prefamptuous youth ! 
The goddefs thou affront’it !—thy impious fword, 
It rages againit heaven! 


Without contention ; he fhall foon repent, 
Truft to Alcander, Sir; on his own head 
I'll tura the tempett. 


Hence, while my wrath forbears thee. 


—PBut I will not profane with thefe lond brawls 
This holy place. More than thy frantic menace 
Doth that religious apprehenfion check 
Our waked refentment.—Reverend feers, lead on. 
[£xeunt Demophon, Priefs, &e¢. 


This tumult of emotion! 
Of me, Macaria, Hyllus! 


Hurries me hence; elfe much haft thou to hear 

Of Hyllus;—but this King! this brother! oh, 
His perfidy fits near me !—Had he eyes, 

Inhuman! to behold? and yet a heart, 

A favage heart, to facrifice fuch charms ! 

—lll to him inftantly—’fore all his troops 
Confront him—and by heaven !—yet not him only— 
That curft Alcander too '—Villain, beware— 

But to the fanétuary of Jove’s temple 

Let my guards lead you ; the bieft hour fpeeds on ; 
Macaria fill fhall triumph ; or this {word 

To its foundation fhake th’ Athenian throne.’ 


the Epilogue is written in imitation of fome of the later 
, compofitions 
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compofitions of Garrick, as well as the celebrated Epilogue of 

Budgell to the Dittrefled Mother, with the happy addition of 

well-timed compliment to an Englifh commander. c ’ 
é 





Aer. VIII. he Lord of the Manor, a Comic Opera, as it is per. 
formed at the Theatre Royal Drury-Lane, with a Preface by the 
Author 8vo. 1s. 6d. Evans. 178. 


“HIS opera the Writer has introduced to the Public with 

a Preface of twenty-four pages, moft part of which will 
probably tend to confirm the fufpicion, but feebly combated 
concerning the perfon of the fuppofed Author. The Lord of 
the Manor, though without the humour of Steele and Farquhar 
like the pieces of Steele and Farquhar, relifhes of the military, 
Fven our Author’s favourite, Moll Flagon, has a fifter in the 
Recruiting Officer or Funeral, we forget which, who, like 
Moll Flagon, fmells of gunpowder. The recruiting fcenes alfo 
are drawings in the fame ichool, but fhould not, we allow, be 
thought liable ** to the charge of ill-will to the military fervice.” 
The reflections, in the l’reface, on the ufe of mufic on the 
ftage, on Opera, and the Englifh Comic Opera in particular, 
are for the moft part juft. The following pailages will, we 
doubt not, fall in with the fentiments of the intelligent Reader: 

‘ One branch of Comic Opera which meets with {uccefs on our 
Mtage is evidently a graft from the Burletta of the Iralians; and little 
as I may admire ic in general, I will venture to fay, refpedtively to 
the writing, it is improved in our foil. Midas, the Golden Pippin, 
and fome others, confidered as pieces of parody and burlefque, are 
much better than any italian Burlettal know. In faé&, there is ip 
general in the Italian Drama of this name.an infipidity, mixed witha 
buffoonery too low to be called farcical, which would make the re- 
prefentation infupportable in England, were the language under- 
ftond, or attended to in any Other view than as the introduction and 
difplay of exquifite mufic, 

‘ I cannot eafily bring myfelf to allow the higher branch of our 
Comic Opera to be of foreign extraction. From the time the Bege 
gar’s Opera appeared, we find pieces in profe, with fongs interfperfed, 
io approaching to regular Comedy in plot, incident, and preferva- 
tion of character, as to make them a difinét fpecies from any thing 
we find abroad—and is it too much to add, that the fenfe, wit, and 
humour to be found in fome of them are tterling Englifh marks by 
which we may claim the fpecies as our own? The mufical pieces 
at Paris, upon the Theatre called Les Jraliens, fprung up from 
the decline of a fort of Drama where half the perfonages were 
Italian, as was half the language. When Harlequin and Argen- 
tine grew unfathionable, fuch o:her reprefentations as ferved bett 
for an hour of mere diffipation fucceeded, and the light and eafy 
mufic with which they were accompanied,-made them very popu- 
lar. But the pieces are either parodies, or founded in general upon 


materials which would be thought in England too flimfy — 
thiag 
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but an after-piece. They are compofed with an amufing play- 
magination, which runs love through all its divifions, and 
yfoally contain abundance of very pretty vocal mufic, with a icarcity 
of incident and little variety of character. It is not intended to de- 

ade or depreciate this ftile of writing as applicable to a Paris audi- 
ence: it is only meant to ftate it more widely feparate and diftinct 
from the force and fpirit of regular comedy than ourown., They 
who are anacquainted with the Paris theatre, are referred for judg- 
ment upon this fubject to the Deferter, Zemira and Azor, and other 
dire tranflauions ; and to Daphne and Amintor, and Thomas and 
Sally, and other after-pieces, very gocd in their kind, but written 
gfer the French manner. ‘The Padlock is above this clafs in difplay 
of character» ; and the French have nothing upon their Mufical Co- 
mic Stage to compare, as refembling Ccmedy, with Love in a Village, 
or the Maid of the Mall, or, to take itill greater credit to our Theatre, 
the Duenna.’ ; 

‘In a reprefentation which is to hold **a mirror up to nature,” 
and which ought to draw its chief applaufe from reafon, vocal mufic 
hhould be confined to exprefs the feelings of the paflions, but never 
to exprefs the exercife of them. Song, in any action in which reafon 
tells us it would be unnatural to fing, muit be prepofterous. To 
feht a ducl, to cudgel a poltroon in cadence, may be borne in a bur- 
jetta, upon the fame principle that in the ferious opera we fee heroes 
fight lions and monilers, and fometimes utter their lait ftruggles for 
life in fong, and die in ftri&t time and tune; but thefe liberties would 
be totally inadmiflible in the kind of drama which I am recommend- 
ing. My idea might be further explained by a paflage in the piece 
of Marmontel before referred to. It appeared to one of the news- 
paver critics, that I had been guilty of a great error in not intro- 
ducing a fcene in the Silvain, wherein the Gardes Chafé of the 
Seigneur attack the fportiman with guns in their hands, threatening 
to fhoct him unlefs he furrenders his gun, which he perfifts in pre~ 
ferving. By the bye, this fort of authority is more natural in France 
than | hope it would yet be thought to be in England: but that was 
not my principal objection. ‘This fcene upon the French flage is all 
in fong; and even at Paris, where licence of throwing aétion into 
foug is fo much more in ufe than it is here, and where I have often 
feen it excellently performed, the idea of five or fix fellows with fu- 
fils prefented at a gent!eman’s head, and their fingers upon the trig- 
gers, threatening his life in bafs notes, he refifting in tenor, anda 
wife or daughter throwing herfelf between them in treble, while the 
ipeciator is kept in fufpence, from what in reality muft be a momen- 
tary-event, till the conipofer has run his air through all its ditterent 
branches, and to a great length, always gave me difguft to a great 
decree, 

‘ Mafic, therefore, if employed to exprefs aftion, muft be confined 
e dumb few. It is the very eflence of pantomime; and we have 
ately teen upon the opera {lage how well a whole ftory may be told 
@ Cance; bat in all thefe inflances mufic ftands in the place of 
ipech, and is itfclf the only organ to exprefs the fentiments of the 
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Diffipation. 


* To return to the application of vocal mufic upon the Englith 
theatre: it muft not only be reftrained from having part in the exer 
cife or action of the paffions ; care mutt be alfo taken, that it does 
not interrupt or delay events for the iffue of which the mind js be. 
come eager. Jt fhould always be the acceffory and not the principal 
fubject of the drama; but at the fame time fpring out of it in fuch a 
mauner that the difference can hardly be difcerned, and that it thovld 
feem neither the one nor the other could be fpared. 

¢ And notwithftanding all thefe reftriftions vocal mufic judicioufly 
managed would have many occafions to diftinguith its own fpecitc 
charms, at the fame time that it embellifhed, enriched, and elevated 
regular dramatic compofitions, In tragedy, I am convinced, the 
mind would peculiarly feel its powers, 


“© Not touch’d but rapt, not waken’d but infpir’d.” 


In the humbler, but not lefs inftructive line of comedy, its office 
would be to convey through the fweeteft channel, and to eitablifh by 
the moft powerful impreflions upon the mind, maxim, admonition, 
fentiment, virtue.’ 

We do not think that mufic in comedy fhould be entirely 
confined to the conveyance of ‘ maxim, admonition, fentiment, 
virtue.’ It furely may be extended to feftivity and humour: 
and yet with all thefe indulgencies, it will not be able, as the 
writer contends, to carry the comic opera ¢ a ftep above regu- 
Jar comedy ;’ a new fpecies of drama which, with an arrogant 
modefty, the Author profefles himfelf to have § HUMBLY af- 
tempted’ in the Lord of the Manor; the leading incident of 
which is avowedly taken from the Silvain of Marmontel. 

The fable of the piece is originally fo much coloured after 
the French manner, that the chief Jabour of our Author feems 
to have been beftowed on giving it an Englifh air. Young 
Contraft appears to be intended as a reprefentative of our mo- 
dern coxcombs, and might perhaps, with certain theatrical 
affiftances, aflume that fhape on the ftage; but in the clofet, he 
is no more than a faint copy of the fops that fwarmed in our 
comedies, from the days of Etherege to thofe of Cibber. The 
females are but infipid perfonages, and the only attempt at no- 
velty of character is in the fkin-merchant, the crimp. The 
fongs we think fuperior in excellence to the dialogue, though 
we are not among the ¢ refpeétable judges’ who have attributed 
them to Mr. Sheridan. Cv 


”* 


Art.IX. Difipation. A Comedy, in Five Ads; as it is performed 
ai the Theatre-Royal, in Drury-Lane. By Miles Peter Andrews, 
Efg. 8vo. is. Od. Becket. 1781. 


HIS comedy is ufhered in by a Preface, the greater part of 
which is filled, according to the cuftom of modern play- 


writers, with the moft fulfome adulation of the managers 30° 
actors 
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Diffipation. 


nd adtrefles concerned in bringing the piece forward in 
The Author, indeed, feems half-afhamed of fo 
bafe an humiliation, and endeavours, like other people who 
feel they look filly, to turn the matter off with a laugh. The 
manager and performers are certainly as much indebted to the 
guthor of a good play, as the author can pofiibly be to them ; 
exertion is their trade, the very compact between the theatre 
and the author : for plays being profefledly calculated for repre- 
fentation, they ought in juftice, if properly exhibited, to be 
mote entertaining on the ftage than in the clofet. 

The only portion of the Preface that relates to the publica- 


285 


gQtors and 
reprefentation. 


tion of the piece is as follows: 


‘ This Comedy having abided the decifion of the Public, having 
undergone the ftri€tures of criticifm, and notwithfanding its nume-~ 
rous errors, having fortunately met with general approbation, the 
author hopes he may, in conjunction with other difpofers of the 
drama, be indulged with a few remarks of his own, 

‘ The great objection to this play has been the want of plot, an 
objetion which the author will not pretend to difpute ; but then he 
begs it may be confidered, that his chief aim in writing was to draw 
a lively picture of the manners of high life, characterifed by an eafy 
indiference to the viciflitudes of fortune, and a kind of indolent ac- 
ceptance of every fafhionable enjoyment; he therefore imagined an 
intricacy of plot would ill accord with the delineation of perfonages, 
who would not themfelves undergo the fatigue of engaging in a mul- 
tiplicity of bufinefs, to promote either their deareft intereits, or their 
fondeft pleafures. To fupply this defegt, the author has endeavoured 
to fupport, through five aéts, a pleafant laughable dialogue, height- 
ened by ftage fituation ; an undertaking, in his opinion, full as diffi- 
cult as the invention of fable. How far he has fucceeded, is now 
fubmitted to the candid confideration of the reader.’ 

In the firft of thefe paragraphs the Author acquiefces, with 
much complacency, in the plaudits of his friends and admirers ; 
and in the fecond, he confeffes and avoids the charges of the cri-e 
tics—Want of plot! Granted: but then the chara¢ters, being 
indolent, fhould have little or nothing to do.—Such is the apo~ 
logy: but we have ever confidered it as one of the firft objeés 
in the delineation of characters to involve them in fituations op- 
polite to their difpofitions. "The delicate Lord Foppington dif- 
pew and dirtied, by Sir Tunbelly Clumfey—the cowardly 
alftaff in the field of battle at Shrewfbury—become doubly ri- 
diculous. ‘Thus the lovers of indolence and pleafure might be 
taught that their paffions lead to fatigue, danger and pain, 
This is poetical juftice ; nor is it eafy, without a fable, happily 
imagined and well conduéted, ‘ to fupport, through five a¢ts, a 
Pleafant laughable dialogue, heightened by ftage fituation :’ and 
after all, what is flage-/ituation, or at leaft what fhould it be, 
but the neceflary refult of an ‘ intricacy of plot?? To this in- 
tricacy, if we may judge from the two laft aéts of this Co- 
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medy, the Author has no great objection. Through the whol 

fourth aét, the characters all enter the ftace in couples, rs 
with Chriftian, Chriftian with Jew, like the clean and uscla 

into the ark: and in the fifth act, the Author has fo much she 
left upon his hands, from having paid little or no attention to it 
in the three firft acts of his Comedy, that he feems a good deal 
embarrafled by what means to get rid of it. 

But to dwell no longer on the analyfis of a fable, which the 
Author himfelf gives up as indefenfible, let us rather advert to 
his avowed favourites, * a pleafant laughable dialogue, and 
ftage-fituation !’ In the firft he has carefully avoided the dan. 
gerous rock of fentiment, fo much execrated by modern Critics, 
fo much dreaded by modern authors. We do not think he 
has rafhly thrown away much of that idle wit he is accufed of 
in the prologue; yet the dialogue is perhaps the moft excellent 
quality of the comedy, moft of the perfonages’ being at leaf 
laughably fupported by a kind of mechanical jargon, feverally 
fuited to each character—a mode of dialogue juftly held cheap 
by Congreve, fpeaking of his own Ben in Love for Love, ‘and 
rarely practifed by the firft writers among the moderns, and al- 
moft wholly unknown to the ancients. The /fage-/ituations too 
are often produced with much violence to the bufinefs of the 
piece, if fo flimfy a tiflue of incidents can be called bufinefs, 
The Auctioneer and the Phy/fician afford but little entertainment, 
and are certainly not recommended by their novelty or utility. The 
Gold-Waiter, though alfo an excrefcence, is more happily intro- 
duced, and more pleafantly fuftained. We fhall therefore lay 
this fcene before our Readers, as one of the beft, perhaps as the 
very belt, in the comedy : 


© Scene, 4 Library. Goitn Waiter to Brookes’s. [Lolling ona Table. 


© A pretty place I am got into here; who the devil ever thought 
of feeing a fafhionable waiter, like me, ftuck into a library! 
Heigh ho! I with my Lord would come home, I can’ lofe all my 
time in waiting to fettle with him for a few paltry rouleaus. Let me 
fee what engagements I have upon my hands—Lord Barebones to Sir 
John Scrape, 50 rouleaus; Houfe to Kit Cricket, Efg; 500. Aye, 
zounds what a life we gold waiters to the clubs lead, always on the 
wing, night and day; I muit make my fortune foon, for I fhal] never 
hold out above two winters longer.—But what queer old Put have we 
here? 
| ©‘ Enter Sin ANDREW. 

© Sir Andrew. Ah! here’s fome young fprig of quality, I fuppofe. 
[ 4/d:.] Sir, | am your mott obedient humble fervant. 
 * Waiter. Damn me, he appears nobody, I’ll be genteel. [A/de.} 
Sir, | am yours, [ Affedtedly.] 

‘ Sir Andrew. I hope | have not interrupted you ; I prejume you 
are waiting for my Lord. 


* Waiter. Yes, I am, Sir. 5; 
6 Sir 
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« Sir Andrew. He’s well engaged, they tell me, asevery member |. 


ooght, in the public caufe. But pray, Sir, have you heard what 


houfe yefterday ? | 
enon O hemes, nothing ; we had nothing done at our houfe 
elerday- ‘Nothing, damme. 
J ‘Sir Andrew, Our Houfe ! a member of parliament, a refpectable 
character; its a pity he fwears fomuch. { Afde.| So, there was no- 
‘ou fay, OIF. 
— O ma mere chicken play; fcarce a rouleau pafied the 
whole evening 5 damn’d poor and very cautious, not a dove amongtt 


MS sie Andrew. Sir, a dove! What thedevil is all this? [ Afide.] 

‘ Waiter. O yes, now I think of it, we elected Governor Dividend; 
the frit of pigeons, in full plumage, jult airived from Madras. 

‘ Sir Andrew. Eleéted! Oh, now I comprehend him. Pray, Sir, 
for what piace? I do not remember his name. 

‘ Waiter, Place! why into the vacancy, damme; we fhall ail have 
a pluck at him before the campaign's at an end, 

‘ Sir Andrew. Campaign! Whar, in America, you mean? 

‘Water. America! Damme, he feems a fool. Til queer him. 
[Aide] -Why, you'd make an excellent dove, old gentleman, with a 
few rouleaus in your pocket, and the bones in your hand. 

t Sir Andrew. Really, Sir, I don’t know what you mean. 

‘ Waiter. Who faid you did? [Afde.] Why, there was juft fuch 
another gentleman as you we elected the other day—Gad, the firft 
hand he took won every thing; then doubled ftakes; threw out 
every time, and in.two hours was as bare as a ftarv’d blood-hound— 
pot a fhilling left, but was fwept ous of the houfe next morning ia 
the carpet. ; 

* Sir Andrew. Upon my word, Sir, this may be all very fafhionable 
and parliamentary, and a language that you may be accultom’d to, 
but I muft fay tha: I don’t underfland it. 

‘ Waiter. No! why nobody underftands any thing elfe now ae 
days. 

« Sir Andrew. As that is the cafe, Sir, we may as well drop the 
converfation and have recourfe to books. 

‘ Waiter, Books! I’m glad you mention’d them—Here they are! 
[Taking out a pack of caras,| I never go without them. Come, fit 
down, old gentleman; come, [Clapping Lim on the back} you fhalt 
have your choice——vingt un, piquet, quinze 

* Sir Andrew. (In a pafion.| Why, you ignorant wretch! 

“Waiter. Ignorant! Damme, I'll foon thew you the contrary—— 








Eire, E have got Hoyle in my pocket—[Gives him a book. |—Now afk 


me what you like, and fee if | don’t anfwer you. 

| Sir Andrew, Why, puppy! hangdog! [Throwing the book at 
bin. | what do you take me for ?—a compiler of games and calculator 
ofchances! Zounds! Vil let you know——[Follows him round the 


Tom. | 


© Enter Lord Rent esse 
‘Lerd. Hah! my dear Sir Andrew——lI rejoice to fee you—— 


ut What is the meaning of al! this? 
§ Sir 
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© Sir Andrew, [Flurried.| Ho! ho! Upon my word, my Lord, 


I can fcarce tell—but the gentleman there can probably inform ye 

* Waiter. No, indeed, my Lord, not!, upon my honour, = 

* Lord. Pray, Sir Andrew, be fo kind as to let me into the fecret 
I hope no incivility. 2 

© Sir Andrew. 171) tell you what, my Lord I have heard indeed 
that, in this general corruption, our reprefentatives were chap ed 
from what they ufed to be—but an unlooked-for infult from a mem 
ber of parliament—a pillar of the conttitution make fuch an offer— 

‘ Lord. Upon my word, Sir Andrew, I don’t underfiand you— 
but if you refer to him Nickis is in, general reckon’d as civil ; 
walter as 

* Sir Andrew. A what! awaiter? Get out of my fight immed. 
ately, or by—— 

‘ Waiter. [Running out.] O yes, with all my heart——and I ho 
Never to come into it again. { Exit, 

© Sir Andrew. Zounds! this adds to the infult—A waiter! Very 
well, Sir Andrew Acorn! I'll tell you what, my Lord—I’l! tej] you 
what— but ’tis no matter—the times are fo alter’d—fo I fay nothing, 

* Lord. ’Pon honour, Sir Andrew, I do not yet comprehend the 
miftake you have made. To be fure, the people of our club are 
obliged to keep up a certain appearance, and a certain polith in their 
manners, but we feldom hear of their pafling for members of par. 
liament. 

* Sir Andrew. Oh, my Lord, I am quite fatisfied—but I am deter. 
mined [Luter a Servant, who whifpers Lord Rentlefs.] to make no 
more miftakes, for 1’ll neither believe my ears nor my underftanding 
—that at leaft Il] take care of.’ 

Sir Andrew Acorn, who bears a part in the above fcene, is 
full-brother to Garrick’s Sir John Trotley in Bon Ton; and 
Lord and Lady Rentlefs are firft coufins to Lord and Lady Mi- 
nikin. ‘Their adventures alfo are nearly as much akin as their 
perfons, except that Garrick has carried on their diffolute in- 
trigues with more decency under their own roof, than the pre- 
fent Author in the Ladies’ Hotel, a place in which we cannot 
without pain behold Lady Rentlefs. The Military Alderman, 
the Oilman-Captain, is a tolerable copy of Foote’s Fifhmonger- 
Major. 

The Prologue and Epilogue to this comedy, like the come- 
dy itfelf, are intended to be light, airy, and pleafant ; and, like 
the comedy, are made up from many preceding pieces. = (_, 

















Arr. X. Continuation of the Account of Mr. Gibbon’s Hiftory of th 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. See our lat. 


N our Review for laft month we gave our fentiments in fe: 
ard to the merit of this excellent work, and now procee 

to lay before our Readers a general view of its contents. 
The firft chapter of the fecond volume (the 17th of the work) 
opens with a defcription of Conftantinople, which, from 6 
advantageous 
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advantageous pofition, appears to have been formed by nature 
for the centre and capital of a great monarchy, Situated in the 
forty-fitft degree of latitude, the Imperial city commanded, from 
her feven hills, the oppofite fhores of Europe and Afia; the cli- 
mate was healthy and temperate, the foil fertile, the harbour fe- 
cure and capacious ; and the approach on the fide of the conti- 
nent was of {mall extent and ealy defence. The Bofphorus and 
the Hellefpont may be confidered as the two gates of Conftan- 
tinople; and the prince who poflefled thofe important pafiages 
could always fhut them againft a naval enemy, and open them 
to the feets of commerce. When the gates of the Hellefpont 
and Bofphorus were fhut, the capital ftill enjoyed, within their 
fpacious inclofure, every production which could fupply the 
wants, or gratify the Juxury, of its numerous inhabitants. The 
fea-coaits of Thrace and Bithynia, which languifh under the 
weight of Turkifh oppreffion, ftill exhibit a rich profpect of 
vineyards, of gardens, and of plentiful harvefts; and the Pro- 
pontis has ever been renowned for an inexhauftible ftore of the 
moft exquifite fifh, that are taken in their ftated feafons, with- 
out fkill, and almoft without labour. But when the paflages of 
the Streights were thrown open for trade, they alternately ad- 
mitted the natural and artificial riches of the North and South, 
of the Euxine and of the Mediterranean. Whatever rude com- 
modities were collected in the forefts of Germany and Scythia, 
as far as the fources of the Tanais and the Boryfthenes; what- 
foever was manufactured by the fkill of Europe or Afia; the 
corn of Egypt, and the gems and fpices of the fartheft India, 
were brought by the varying winds into the port of Conftan- 
tinople, which, for many ages, attracted the commerce of the 
ancient world, 

‘ The profpe& of beauty, of fafety, and of wealth, united in a 
fingle fpot, continues our Author, was fufficient to juftify the choice 
of Conilantine. But as fome decent mixture of prodigy and fable 
has, in avery age, been fuppofed to refle€t a becoming majefty on 
the origin of great cities, the Emperor was defirous of afcribing his 
tefolution, not fo much to the uncertain counfels of human policy, 
as to the infallible and eternal decrees of divine wifdom. In one of 
his laws he has been careful to inflruét pofterity, that, in obedience 
to the commands of God, he laid the everlaiiing foundations of Con- 
fantinople ; and though he has not condefcended to relate in what 
Manner the coeleflial infpiration was communicated to his mind, the 
defect of his modeft filence has been liberally fupplied by the inge- 
huity of fucceeding writers; who defcribe the nocturnal vifion which 
appeared to the fancy of Conftantine, as he flept within the walls of 
yyzantium, The tutelar genius of the city, a venerable matron 
inking under the weight of years and infirmities, was faddenly 
transformed into a blooming maid, whom his own hands adorned 
With sll the fymbols of Imperial greatnefs. The monarch awoke, 
interpreted the aufpicious emen, and obeyed, wiihout heiitation, the 
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will of heaven. The day which gave birth to a city or colony w 
celebrated by the Romans with fuch ceremonies as had been Ordained 
by a generous fuperitition ; and though Conftantine might omit fome 
rites which favoured too ftrongly of their Pagan origin, yet he wag 
anxious to leave a deep impreflion of hope and refpeét on the minds 
of the fpeftators. On foot, with a lance in his hand, the Emperor 
himfelf led the folemn proceffion ; and diretted the line, which was 
traced as the boundary of the deftined capital: till the growing cir. 
cumference was obferved with altonifhment by the aflifants, who, at 
length, ventured to obferve, that he had already exceeded the mo 
ample meafure of a great city. ** I fhall ftill advance,” replied Cop. 
ftantine, *‘ till He, the invifible guide who marches before me, thinks 
proper to ftop.” Without prefuming to inveftigate the nature o; 
motives of this extraordinary conductor, we fhall content ourfelves 
with the more humble tafk of defcribing the extent and limits of 
Conftantinople.’ 

In reading this part. of our Author’s work, every competent 
judge will be ftruck with the accuracy of his geographical 
knowledge, which is indeed apparent through the whole of his 
hiftory. 

He now proceeds to take a view of that complicated fyftem of 
policy which was introduced by Diocletian, improved by Con- 
ftantine, and completed by his immediate fucceflors. Such a 
view, he obferves, may not only amufe the fancy by. the fingu- 
Jar picture of a great empire, but will tend to illuftrate the fe 
cret and internal caufes of its rapid decay. 

‘ Io the purfuit of any remarkable inftitution, fays he, we may be 
frequently led into the more early or the more recent times of the 
Roman hiftory; but the proper limits of this inquiry will be included 


within a period of about one hundred and thirty years, from the ac-. 


cefion of Conftantine to the publication of the Theodofian code 
(A.D. 438); from which, as well as from the Nositia of the Eaft and 
Welt, we derive the moft copious and authentic information of the 
ftate of the empire. This variety of obje@s will fufpend, for fome 
time, the courfe of the narrative ; but the interruption will be cen- 
fured only by tho’ readers who are infenfible to the importance of 
Jaws and manners, while they perufe, with eager curiofity, the tran- 
fient intrigues of a court, or the accidental! event of a battle.’ 

We fhall not attempt to abridge this part of his work, but 
content:ourfelves with faying, that a more diftinét, accurate, 
and fatisfaétory view of the fubjeét is no where to be met with, 
within fuch narrow limits. We cannot help inferting, however, 
what he has taken occafion to introduce concerning the taxes of 
France, which, he tells us, cannot be magnified, either by fear 
or by flattery, beyond the annual amount of eighteen millions 
fterling, which ought perhaps, he fays, to be fhared among 
four and twenty millions of inhabitants. 

In the 2d and 3d volumes of this Hiftory the Notes are placed 
at the bottom of the page, and on the above paflage we have the 
following : 
¢ This 
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¢ This aflertion, however formidable it may feem, is founded on 
the original regilters of births, deaths, and marriages, collected by 

blic authority, and now depofited in the Contréle General at Paris. 
The annual average of births throughout the whole kingdom, taken 
‘in five years (from 1770 to 1774, both inclufive) is, 479,649 boys, 
gnd 449,209 girls, in all 928,918 children. The province of French 
Hainault alone furnifhes gG06 births: and we are affured, by an ac- 
tual numeration of the people annually repeated from the year 1773 
tothe year 1776, that, upon an average, Hainault contains 257,097 
‘shabitants. By the rules of fair analogy, we might infer, tnat the 
ordinary proportion of annual births to the whole people, is about 
1t025; and that the kingdom of France contains 24,151,868 per- 
fons of both fexes and of every age. If we content ourfelves with 
the more moderate proportion of 1 to 25, the whole population will 
amount t0 23,222,950. From the diligent refearches of the French 
government (which are not unworthy of our own imitation), we may 
hope to obtain a itill greater degree of certainty on this important 
fubje&t.’ 

The 18th chapter is introduced with the chara¢ter of Con- 


fantine, and a fhort account of his family. Our Readers would 
not eafily forgive us, were we not to lay this part of the Work 


before them. 

* The character of the prince who removed the feat of empire, and 
introduced fuch important changes into the civil and religious con- 
fitution of his country, has fixed the attention, and divided the 
opinions of mankind. By the grateful zeal of the Chriftians, the 
deliverer of the church has been decorated with every attribute of a 
hero, and even of a faint; while the difcontent of the vanquifhed 
party has compared Conftantine to the moft abhorred of thofe ty- 
rants, who, by their vice and weaknefs, difhonoured the Imperial 
purple. The fame paflions have in fome degree been perpetuated to 
fucceeding generations, and the character of Conftantine is confidere 
ed, even in the prefent age, as an object either of fatire or of panegy- 
ne, By the impartial union of thofe defects which are confeffed by 
his warmeit admirers, and of thofe virtues which are acknowledged 
by his moft implacable enemies, we might hope co delineate a jaft 
portrait of that extraordinary man, which the truth and candour of 
hitory hould adopt without a bluth. But it would foon appear, 
that the vain attempt to blend fuch difcordant colours, and to re- 
concile fuch inconfiftent qualities, muft produce a figure montirous 
rather than human, unlefs it is viewed in its proper and diftiné 
lights, by a careful feparation of the different periods of the reign of 
Conftantine. 

_‘ The perfon, as well as the mind of Conftantine, had been en- 

— by nature with her choiceft endowments. fiis ftature was 
ofty, his countenance majeftic, his deportment graceful ; his ‘irength 
and activity were difplayed in every manly exercife, and from his 
~— youth, toa very advanced feafon of life, he preferved the 
Rap of his conititution by a firi€t adherence to the domeftic vir- 
of chatity and temperance. He delighted in the focial inter- 
ne . of familiar converfation: and thovgh he might fometimes 
duige his difpofition to a lefs referve than was required 
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by the fevere dignity of his ftation, the courtefy and liberality of }; 
manners gained the hearts of all who approached him. ‘The fn. 
cerity of his friendfhip has been fufpected ; yet he thewed 
occafions, that he was not incapable of a warm and laiting attach 
ment. ‘The difadvantage of an illiterate education had not prevented 
him from forming a jult eftimate of the value of learning s and the 
arts and {ciences derived fome encouragement from the Munificent 
protection of Conflantine. In the difpatch of bufinefs, his diligence 
was indefatigable; and the aétive powers of his mind were almog 
continually exercifed in reading, writing, or meditating, in givin 
audience to ambafladors, and in examining the complaints of his 
fubjects. Even thofe who cenfured the propricty of his meafares 
were compelled to acknowledge, that he poffefled magnanimity to 
conceive, and patience to execute, the moft arduous deligns, without 
being checked either by the prejudices of education, or by the ely 
mours of the multitude, In the field, he infufed his own intrepid 
{pirit into the troops, whom he conduéied with the talents of a cop. 
fummate general ; and to his abilities, rather than to his fortune, 
we may afcribe the fignal victories which he obtained over the 
foreign and domeltic foes of the republic. He loved glory, as the 
reward, perhaps as the motive, of his jabours. The boundlefs ambj. 
tion, which, from the moment of his accepting the purple at York, 


» On fome 


appears as the ruling paflion of his foul, may be juftified by the’ 


dangers of his own fituation, by the character of his rivals, by the 
con{cioafnefs of fuperior merit, and by the profpeét that his fuccefs 
would enable him to reftore peace and order to the diltra&ted empire, 
In his civil wars againft Maxentius and Licinius, he had engaged 
on his fide the inclinations of the people, who compared the undif: 
fembled vices of thofe tyrants, with the {pirit of wifdom and juftice, 
which feemed to direct the general tenor of the adminiftration of 
Conftantine. 

* Had Conftantine fallen on the banks of the Tyber, or even in 
the plains of Hadrianople, fuch is the charaéter which, with a few 
exceptions, he might have tranfmitred to pofterity. But the con- 
clufion of his reign (according to the moderate and indeed tender 
fentence of a writer of the fame age) degraded him from the rank 
which he had acquired among the mott deferving of the Roman 
princes. In the lite of Auguftus, we behold the tyrant of the re- 
public, converted, almoft by imperceptible degrees, into the father 
of his country and of human kind. In that of Conttantine, we 
may contemplate a hero, who had fo long infpired his fubjects with 
love, and his enemies with terror, degenerating into a cruel and dif- 
folute monarch, corrupted by his fortone, or raifed by conqueft 
above the neceffity of diffimulation. The general peace which he 
maintained during the lat fourteen years of his reign, was a period 
of apparent {plendor rather than of real profperity ; and the old age 
of Conitantine was difgraced by the oppofite yet reconcileable vices 
of rapacioufnefs and prodigality. The accumulated treafures found 
in the palaces of Maxentius and Licinius, were lavifhly confumed; 
the various innovations introduced by the conqueror, were attended 
with an ercreafing expence; the cof of his buildings, his court, and 
his feflivals, required an immediate and pientiful fupply ; and the 
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ppprefion of the people was the . 
the magnificence of the pana! Sartre, could fuppore 
iched by the boundlefs liberality of Pe piers favourites, en- 
impunity the privilege of ra ’ 7 matter, ufurped with 
‘verfal decay was fel j pine and corruption. A fecret b 
ert decay mas ft in every part of the poblic adminitration 
and the emperor himfelf, though he ftill re:aine adminiftration, 
ree ee of his fubjeds. napa P ptecsones 
which, towarcs the decline of life, he chofe to oy “8 manners, 
deorade him in the eyes of mankind. Th rect, erved only to 
bed been sdaneed by the rid . e Afiatic pomp, which 
foftnefs and effeminacy 1 pride of Diocletian, affamed as i 
sed with baile we" Y edhe perfon of Conftantine. He 1S a bon 
sifel artis of the times ce perenne arranged i za 
ion: srofu fli new an i 
-f sani eres gems and pearls, of he elgg ae. 
vache ae wing robe of filk, moft curioufly embroide a vith 
wd fly & ol ooo apparel, fcarcely to be excufed b te — 
peed inl meet are ata lofs to dilcover phan? age 
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Dalmatius and Hannibalianus. The two fitters of the great Cop, 
ftantine, Anaftafia and Eutropia, were beftowed on Optatus and Ne 
otianus, two fenators of noble birth and of confular dignity, ji, 
third fiter, Conftantia, was diftinguithed by her pre-eminence of 
greatcefs and of mifery. She remained the widow of the vanguithed 
Licinius; and it was by her intreaties, thet an innocent boy, the 
offspring of their marriage, preferved for fome time, his life, the 
title ot Cafar, and a precarious hope of the fucceflion. Befides the 
females, and the allies of the Flavian houfe, ten or twelve males 
to whom the language of modern courts would aprly the title of 

rinces of the blood, feemed, according tothe order of their birth, 
to be deftined either to inherit or to fupport the throne of Conflap. 
tine. But in lefs than thirty years, this numerous and encreafing 
family was reduced to the perfons of Conftantius and Julian, who 
alone had furvived a feries of crimes and c.lamities, fuch as the 
tragic poets have deplored in the devoted lines of Pelops and of 
Cadmus. 

He muft be a prejudiced reader indeed, who does not allow, 
that the charaéter of Conftantine is drawn by the hand of g 
matter. It is followed by that of Crifpus, which we thall like. 
wife lay before our Readers, together with the account of his 
difgrace and death, as they throw additional light on the cha. 
racter of Conftantine, and afford frefh proofs of the abilities and 
merit of the hiftorian. 

‘ Crifpus, the eldett fon of Conftantine, and the prefumptive heir 
of the empire, is reprefented by impartial hiftorians as an amiable 
and accomplifhed youth. The care of his education, or at leaf of 
his ftudies, wag intrufted to Laétantius, the moft eloquent of the 
Chrittians ; a preceptor admirably qualified to form the tafte, and to 
excite the virtues, of his illuftrious difciple. At the age of feven- 
teen, Crifpus was invefted with the title of Cafar, and the admini- 
ftration of the Gallic provinces, where the inroads of the Germans 
gave him an early occafion of fignalizing his military prowels, 
In the civil war which broke out foon afterwards, the father and fon 
divided their powers; and this hiltory has already celebrased the 
valour as well as condu&t difplayed by the latter, in forcing the 
ftreights of the Hellefpont, fo obftinately defended by the fuperior 
fleet of Liciniys. This naval victory contributed to determine the 
¢vent of the war; and the names cf Conftantine and of Crifpus 
were united in the joyful acclamations of their eaftern fubjeds: 
who loudly proclaimed, that the world had been fubdued, and was 
now governed, by an emperor endowed with every virtue ; and by 
his illuftrious fon, a prince beloved of heaven, and the lively image 
of his father’s perfections, The public favour, which feldom ac 
companies old-age, diffufed its luilre over the youth of Crifpus, 
He deferved the efteem, and he engaged the affections, of the court, 
the army, and the people. The experienced merit of a reigning 
ynonarch is acknowledged by his fubjeéts with reluctance, and fre- 

uently denied with partial and difcontented murmuts ; while, from 
the opening virtues of his fucceffor, they fondly conceive the molt 
uabounded hopes of private as well as public felicity. , 
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‘ This dangerous popularity foon excited the attention of Con- 
flantine, who, both as a father and as a king, was impatient of an 
Inftead of attempting to fecure the allegiance of his fon, by 
rous ties of confidence and gratitude, he refolved to prevent 
the mifchiefs which might be apprehended from diffatisfied ambition. 
Crifpus foon had reafon to complain, that while his infant brother 
Conftantius was fent, with the title of Cifar, to reign over his pe- 
culiar department of the Gallic provinces, 4e, a prince of mature 
years, who had performed fuch recent and fignal fervices, inftead of 
being raifed to the fuperior rank of Auguftus, was confined almoft 
a prifoner to his father’s court ; and expofed, without power or de- 
fence, to every calumny which the malice of his enemies could fug- 
get, Under fuch painful circumitances, the royal youth might not 
always be able to compofe his behaviour, or fupprefs his difcontent 
and we may be afflured, that he was encompafied by a train of indif- 
creet or perfidious followers, who affiduoufly ftudied to inflame, 
and who were perhaps inftrucied to betray, the unguarded warmth 
of his refentment. An ediét of Conftantine, publifhed about this 
time, manifeitly indicates his real or affected fufpicions, that a fecret 
con!piracy had been formed againft his perfon and government. By 
all the allurements of honours and rewards, he invites informers of 
every degree to accufe without exception his magiftrates or miniflers, 
his friends or his moft intimate favourites, protefting, wita a folemn 
affeveration, that he himfelf will liften to the charge, that he him- 
felf will revenge his injuries; and concluding with a prayer, which 
difcovers fome apprehen‘ion of danger, that the providence of the 
Supreme Being may flill continue to protect the fafety of the emperor 
and of the empire. 

‘ The informers, who complied with fo liberal an invitation, were 
fufficiently verfed in the arts of courts to feleét the friends and ade 
herents of Crifpus as the guilty perfors; nor is there any reafon to 
ditruft the veracity of the emperor, who had promifed an ample 
meafure of revenge and punifhment. ‘The policy of Conftantine 
maintained, however, the fame appearances of regard and confidence 
towards a fon, whom he began to confider as his moit irreconcileable 
enemy. Medals were ftruck with the cuflomary vows for the long 
and aufpicious reign of the young Cvfar; and as the people, who 
was not admitted into the fecrets of the palace, ftill loved his virtues, 
and refpected his dipnity, a poet who folici:s his recal from exile, 
adores with equal devotion the majelly of the father and that of the 
fon. The time was now arrived for celebrating the auguft ceremony 
of the twentieth year of the reign of Conftantine ; and the emperor, 
for that purpofe, removed his court from Nicomedia to Rome, where 
the molt {plendid preparations had been made for his reception, 
Every eye, and every tongue, affected to exprefs their fenfe of the 
general happinefs, and the veil of ceremony and diffimulation was 
drawn for a while over the darkelt defigns of revenge and murder. 
Jn the midft of the feftival, the unfortunate Crifpus was apprehended 
by order of the emperor, who laid afide the tendernefs of a father, 
without affuming the equity.of a judge. ‘The examination was fhort 
and private; and as it was thayght decent to conceal the fate of the 


young prince from the eyes of the Roman people, he was fent under 
U 4 a ftrong 
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a ftrong guard to Po'a, in Iftria, where, foon afterwards, he wa 
; ; ’ $ 
put to death, either by the hand of the executioner, or by the more 
gentle operation of poifon, The Cefar Licinius, a youth of amiable 
manners, was involved in the ruin of Crifpus: and the flern jealous 
of Conttantine was unmoved by the prayers and tears of his fs 
vourite filter, pleading for the life of a fon, whofe rank was his on! 
crime, and whofe lufs fhe did not long furvive. The ftory of thefe 
unhappy princes, the nature and evidence of their guilt, the forms 
of their trial, and the circumftances of their death, were buried in 
myfterious obfcurity ; and the court!y bifhop, who has celebrated in 
an elaborate work the virtues and piety of his hero, oblerves a pru- 
‘dent filence on the fubjeét of thefe tragic events. Such haught 
contempt for the opinion of mankind, whilft it imprints an indelible 
ftain on the memory of Conftantine, muft remind us of the ve 
different behaviour of one of the greateft monarchs of the prefent 
age. The Czar Peter, in the full poffeflion of defpotic power, fub- 
mitted to the judgment of Ruflia, of Europe, and of pofterity, the 
reafons which had compelled him to fubfcribe the condemnation of a 
criminal, or at leaft of a degenerate, fon. 
‘ The innocence of Crifpus was fo univerfally acknowledged, that 
the modern Greeks, who adore the memory of their founder, are 
reduced to palliate the guilt of a parricide, which the common feel- 
ings of human nature forbade them to juftify. They pretend, that 
as foon as the afflicted father difcovered the falfehood of the accu- 
fation by which his credulity had been fo fatally mifled, he pub- 
lifhed to the world his repentance and remorfe; that he mourned 
forty days, during which he abftained from the ufe of the bath, and 
all the ordinary comforts of life; and that, for the laiting inftraétion 
of pofterity, he erected a golden ittatue of Crifpus, with this mes 
morable infcription: ‘To my Son wHom | uNjJUSTLY CONDEMNED. 
A tale fo moral and fo interefting would deferve to be fupported by 
lefs exceptionable authority : but if we confult the more ancient and 
authentic writers, they will inform us, that the repentance of Con- 
ftantine was manifefted only in aéts of blood and revenge ; and that 
he atoned for the murder of an innocent fon, by the execution, per= 
haps, of a guilty wife. They afcribe the misfortunes of Crifpus to 
the arts of his ftepmother Faufta, whofe implacable hatred, or whofe 
difappointed love, renewed in the palace of Conftantine the ancient 
tragedy of Hippolitus and of Phaedra. Like the daughter of Minos, 
the daughter of Maxtmnian accufed her fon-in-law of an inceftuous 
attempt on the chaftity of his father’s wife; and eafily obtained, 
from the jealoufy of the emperor, a fentence of death againft a young 
prince, whom fhe confidered with reafon as the mot formidable rival 
of her own children. But Helena, the aged mother of Conftantine, 
lamented and revenged the untimely fate of her grandfon Crifpus: 
nor was it long before a real or pretended difcovery was made, that 
Faufta herfelf entertained a criminal connection with a flave belong- 
Ing to the Imperial ftables. Her condemnation and punifhment were 
the inftant confequences of the charge; and the adulterefs was fuffo- 
cated by the fteam of a bath, which, for that purpofe, had been 
heated to an extraordinary degree. By fome it will perhaps 
thought, that the remembrance of a conjugal union of twenty aa 
an 
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and the honour of their common offspring, the deftined heirs of the 
throne, might have foftened the obdurate heart of Conitantine ; and 
erfuaded him to fufier his wife, however guilty fhe might appear, 
ro expiate her offences in a folitary prifon. Bat it feems a fuperflu- 
ous labour to weigh the propriety, unlefs we could afcertain the 
truth, of this fingular event 5 which is attended with fome circum- 
fances of doubt and perplexity. Thofe who have attacked, and 
thofe who have defended, the character of Conftantine, have alike 
difregarded two very remarkable paflages of two orations pronounced 
under the fucceeding reign. The former celebrates the virtues, the 
beauty, and the fortune of the emprefs Faufta, the daughter, wife, 
fiter, and mother of fo many princes *. The latter aflerts, in explicic 
terms, that the mother of the younger Conftantine, who was flain 
three vears after his father’s death, furvived to weep over the fate of 
her fon +. Noiwithftanding the pofitive teftimony of feveral writers 
of the Pagan as well as of the Chriftian religion, there may ftill re- 
main fome reafon to believe, or at leait to fufpect, that Faufta efcaped 
the blind and fufpicious cruelty of her hufband. The deaths of a 
fon, and of a nephew, with the execution of a great number of re- 
fpectable and perhaps innocent friends, who were involved in their 
fall, may bé fufficient, however, to juftify the difcontent of the Ro- 
man people, and to explain the fatirical verfes affixed to the palace- 
gate, comparing the f{plendid and bloody reigns of Conftantine and 
Nero f.” 

The remaining part of this chapter contains an account of 
the Gothic war, the death of Conftantine, the divifion of the 
empire among his three fons, the Perfian war, the tragic death 
of Conftantine the Younger and Conftans, the ufurpation of 
Maznentius, the civil war, and the victory of Conftantius. 


[To be continued. | 





** Julian. Orat. 1. He feems to call her the mother of Crifpus. 
She might affume that title by adoption. At leaft, fhe was not con- 
fidered as his mortal enemy. Julian compares the fortune of Fautta 
with that of Paryfatis, the Perfian Queen. A Roman would have 
more naturally recollected the fecond Agrippina: 

Et moi, qui fur le trone ai fuivi mes ancétres ; 
Mai, filie, femme, Jur et mere de vos maitres. 


+ Monod. in Conttantin. Jun. c. 4. ad Calcem Eutrop, edit. Ha- 
vercamp. The orator ftyles her the moft divine and pious of Queens, 
T Saturni aurea fecula quis requirat ? 
Sunt bec gemmea, fed Neroniana, Sidon. Apollinar. v. 8. 
It is fomewhat fingular, that thefe fatirical lines fhould be attributed, 
not to an obfcure libeller, or a difappointed patriot, but to Ablavius, 
Prime minifler and favourite of the imperor, We may now perceive 
that the imprecations of the Roman people were dictated by humanity, 


as well as by fuperftition. Zofim, 1. ii, p. 105. 
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FOREIGN LITERATURE, 
(By our CorrEsPONDENTS,) 
F RAN C E, 


Arr. XI, 

LF Hommes illuftres de la Marine Francois, &e. i. e. Ay 
Hiflorical Account of the illuftrious Naval Commanders and 
Officers of the French Marine, and of their memorable Exploits, to- 
ther with their Portraits. By M. de Grarincourmt, Painter 
to his Em. the Cardinal de Luynes. 4to. Paris. 1780.—~ 
We mention this wretched catch-penny work, only to prevent 
our Readers from® being taken in by a title that promifes fome- 
thing, and fails egregioufly in the performance. An incorre 
ftyle, confufed relations, and in many places a manifeft pérver- 
fion of hiftorical truth, are the predominant characters of this 
flimfy publication, which comes out in numbers. The por- 
traits are not ill executed: which fhews that our Author, inftead 

of afluming the pen, fhould have kept to his pencil. 

Il. Abregé de PHiftoire des Voyages, &c. i.e. An Abridg- 
ment of the general Hiftory of Voyages, containing whatever is rte 
markable, ufeful, and well afcertained in the different Countries that 
have been vifited by Travellers, the Manners of the Inhabitants, 
their Religion and Guftoms, their Arts and Sctences, their Commerce 
and Manufactures: the whole enriched with Maps and Copper- 
plates) By M. De ta Harpe, Member of the French Aca- 
demy. 8vo. 21 Volumes.——A general hiftory of voyages 
was undertaken by fome men of letters in England about the 
year 1745. It was tranflated into French by the laborious Abte 
Prevot, and continued, by that tranflator, when the original 
authors abandoned the work at the 7th volume. The Abbé 
carried it on to 16 volumes, After his death Mefirs. Querlon 
and De Leyre, two able writers, added three new volumes ; and 
two more have been fince publifhed ; fo that the compilement 
now confifts of 21 volumes in 4to. This work is unwieldy, 
and tedious ;—its materials are abundant, but ill-digefted ; the 
facts and voyages are heaped together without method or choice, 
and the nautical journals and obfervations are full of the mott 
tirefome and unneceflary repetitions. In a word, though the 
materials be abundant and valuable, the work is not pro- 
portionably interefting. It is this work, abridged, arranged 
on anew plan, enriched with moral refle€tions and lively de 
fcriptions, and augmented with the voyages of Bougainville and 
the difcoveries that render fo famous the names of Cook, Carte 
ret, Biron, Wallis, Phipps, &c. that M. De ta Harpe, well 
known in the literary world, has publifhed in 21 volumes large 


octavo. The typographical merit of this Abridgment is very 
great 
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reat: and the drawings and maps are elegantly engraven.—As 
fo the Author’s method, it is as follows : 

He has divided the work into Four Parts. ‘The three firft 
contain the voyages to Africa, Afia, and America; and the laft, 
thofe that have been made toward the Poles, 

The Firf Part contains S:x Books. In the ift, which may 
be confidercd «s an hiltorical Introduction, we have a fucciné 
and entertaining account of the difcoveries and conquefts of the 
Portuguefe in the Kaft, until the period of their decline. Inthe 2d, 
we find the firft expeditions of the Eng!ith on the coafts of Africa, 
in the Indian Ocean, and on the Red Sea, the Adventures of 
Roberts, and a defcription of the Canaries and Iflands of Cape 
Verd.—in the 2d, we are carried into the continent of Africa 
from Senegal to sicrrra-Leona. In the 4th, we proceed towards 
Guinea, and find an elegant compilation of the accounts of feve- 
ral travellers, w .ch is rather hiftorical than defcriptive, but con- 
tains very curious and interefting details, relative to the flave- 
trade anu the bloody victories of the King of Dahomay, whofe 
name and conqucfts are famous in Africa; the 5th and 6th Books 
contain a fuli defcription of the Guinea, Malaqueta, Ivory, 
Gold and Slave Coafts, and of the Kingdom of Benin, as alfo 
an account of the fettlements of the Portuguefe at Congo, and 
thofe of the Dutch at the Cape of Good Hope. 

The Second Part, with which the fourth volume begins, is 
divided into Seven Books. The 1ft contains the Voyages of 
Pyrard, Pinto, and Bontecoe, which are full of extraordinary 
adventures, and a Defcription of the Iflands of the Indian Ocean, 
from the Maldivian to the Philippine Iflesinclufively. The 2d 
and 3d carry the Reader into the continent of India, along the 
weftern and eaftern banks of the Ganges, through the rich pro- 
vinces of Indoftan, and the kingdoms of Cochinchina and Siam. 
The 4th exhibits an extenfive and circumftantial view of the 
vaft empire of China, the accounts of which, hitherto given by 
the Miffionaries, have produced fuch keen controverfics, rela- 
Uve to the religion, government, learning, and policy of that 
people.—Tartary, Siberia, and Japan are defcribed in the 5th, 
Qth, and 7th Books. 

_The Third Part, divided into Twelve Books, treats of Ame- 
rica. The ift, 2d, and 3d, contain the difcoveries of Colum- 
bus, the bold expedition of Vafco Nugnes, Pizarro, and Alma- 
gro, the hiftory of the conqueft of Mexico, with a defcription 
of its ancient gavernment, and an account of the Spanifh domi- 
nation in that country. The 4th relates the conqueft of Peru, 
accompanied with a defcription of the ancient and modern ftate 
of that kingdom; and it concludes with the voyage of the 
French and Spanifh Mathematicians to the mountains of Quito, 
 meafure a degree of the meridian, and the return of M. de la 
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Condamine by the river of Amazons. The defcription of South 
America from the Ifthmus of Pa1ama to Brazil, inclufively, jis 
. . , 9 
continued in the 5th and 6th Books; and here, among other 
things, we find a curious and circumftantial account of Guiana 
a country little known by Europeans, and which is fuppofed to 
be as rich in gold mines as Peru. The 7th and 8th Books ex- 
hibit a view of North America, an account of the Englith Co. 
Jonies on that continent, and of the Settlements the French had 
formerly there. ‘che characters, manners, religion, and cuf- 
toms of the favage tribes of North America, as alfo the natural 
hiftory of that country, are the fubjects treated in the oth and 
10th Books ; and the two laft contain an account of the voyages 
to the Antilles, and the fettlements and natural hiftory of thefe 
iflands. 

The Fourth Part, in Six Books, begins with the voyage of 
Magellan, and the difcovery of the Streights that bear his name; 
to which are added, al] the voyages round the world, in the fame 
South-weft courfe, including that of Anfon. The 2d Book takes 
in the voyages made for the difcovery of a North-eaft or North- 
welt paflage to the Eaft Indies, with all the curious and interefting 
details relative to that bold and adventurous undertaking, which 
does fuch honour to the courage, patience, and perfeverance of 
the Englifh and Dutch navigators. The 3d, 4th, and 5th 
Books contain the hiftories and defcriptions of Iceland, Nova 
Zembla, Kamf{chatka, and Groenland. The 6th and laft gives 
a compendious account of the lateft voyages of the Englifh na- 
vigators in the South Sea, and particularly that of the unfortu- 
nate and immortal Cook, who obferved or difcovered more 
unknown lands in that immenfe ocean, than all who went bee 
fore him. 

We mutt obferve, that at the end of each of thefe Four Parts 
there is a natural hiftory of the countries it comprehends ; that 
the plates, reprefenting the manners, cuftoms, drefs, and cere- 
monies of the Afiatics, Africans and Americans, are ele- 
gantly executed; and the work is concluded by an excellent 
Atlas in a quarto form, which contains 73 maps of the countries 
de({cribed.—Upon the whole, this is a very elegant, entertaining, 
and inftruéctive publication:— the Abridgment is made with 
tafte and judgment, and the ftyle is fuch as might naturally be 
expected from the pen of M. p—e ta HARPE. © 

III. Recherches Phyfiques fur le Feu: i. e. Philofophical In 
quiries concerning Fire. By M. Marat, M.D. Phyfician to 
the Comte d’Artois’s Guards, &c. 8vo. with Cuts. Paris. 
3780. The difficulty of examining fire in its pure and fepa- 
rate ftate, and abftraéted from its combination with other bodies, 
has hitherto baffled all the attempts of philofophers to afcertain 





the nature of that element, its true principle, its manner of 


acting, 
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sding, &c. This difficulty M. Marat has attempted to fur- 
mount by a method of proceeding which has the appearance of 
being equally fimple and ingenious, and of which we formerly 
ave fome account *, He has, by this method, endeavoured 
to render vifible the principle of heat, difengaged from the in- 
fammable principle, at the very moment that it efcapes with 
violence from the combuftible bodies with which it was com- 
bined. M. Marart has not only thus undertaken to afcertain 
the exiftence of the igneous fluid; he proceeds ftill farther in 
the work before us: he examines its eflential properties, and 
compares it with thofe fluids to which it has the greateft affinity. 
The refCult of his refearches and experiments here is, that the 
igneous matter (or the fluid which produces what we call fire) 
isa fubftance eflen:ially different from the electrical matter, and 
from luminous matter, or light, with both of which it has been 
confounded ; and our Author moreover proves, that the prin- 
ciple of heat is not in the rays of the fun. According to him, 
heat and fire are produced by the more or lefs rapid motion of 
the igneous matter, which is a feparate fluid; and he not only 
examines the nature of this motion, but even undertakes to 
render it vifible to the eye of an attentive obferver. He after- 
wards confiders the quantity of the igneous fluid that is dif- 
fufed through the univerfe, fhews the neceffity of the concur- 
rence of the air in order to its deflagration; proving, however, 
at the fame time, that the air does not ferve as an aliment to 
fre, as the philofophers hitherto have almoft unanimoufly af- 
feted. Thefe difcuffions are followed by a feries of experiments 
on the expanfive force of the igneous fluid, its {phere of activity, 
its manner of acting, and the different {tates and modifications 
through which thofe bodies pafs, that are {ubjeéted to its action. 
The Article, relative to the aliment of fire, is curious: but lefs 
temarkable, perhaps, for its peripicuity, than ‘the other parts 
of this ingenious work. In treating of the degree of heat of 
which diferent bodies are fufceptible, M. Marar proves, that 
flame is moft ardent, and always the more ardent in propor- 
tion as it is purer and lighter; fo that rectified fpirit of 
Wine, which is looked upon as fcarcely pofleffing any heat, 
sin the firft rank of hot bodies. This is true, but not 
new, or contrary to the commonly received opinion, as our 
Author obferves. At leaft, any lady, while fhe boils her tea- 
kettle, may perceive that M. Marar is in the right. From 
the ardour or heat of flame, this ingenious Phy/fician (in the 
double fenfe of that word ): proceeds to confider the caufes of the 
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refrigeration or cooling of bodies, of the inflammability of 
combuftibles, of the colours of fire, and of the form of flame 
All thefe difcuffions render this work fingularly curious and in. 
ftructive ; and the novelty of our Author’s opinions cannot fail 
of rendering it fti!l more entertaining. 

IV. Hiftoire Generale ct Particuliere de la Grece, &e. i.e, A 

General and Particular Hiflory of Greece, containing an Account 
of the Origin, Progrefs, and Decline of Laws, Science, Arts, Lite. 
rature, and Philofophy in that Country. To which are prefixed, q 
Geographical Defeription of its various Provinces, and a Series ¢ 
Differtations on its Chronology, Mythology, Meafures, &c. as alfa g 
Parallel between its ancient and modern Inhabitants. By M. Cove 
sin DesPREAUX, Member of the Academy of Sciences, Arts 
and Belles Lettres of Rouen, &c. 16 Vols. in 12mo. Price 
2 Livres 10 Sols (2.¢. about 2 Shillings) each Volume.—The 
firft four volumes of this confiderable work are juft publifhed; 
the three following are to be publifhed in the courfe of the pres 
fent year; and we propofe giving our Readers farther informa. 
tion with refpect to their merit and contents on another occa- 
fion. 
V. Memoires de Mathematique et de Phyfique, &c. i.e. Memoirs, 
relative to Mathematics and Natural Philofophy, prefented to the 
Royal Academy of Sciences by learned Foreigners. Vol. 1X. gto. 
780 Pages. Paris. 1780,——-This valuable colletion is con- 
tinued with fuccefs, and the Academy has rendered it ftil] more 
accentable to the Public by a new regulation, that commences 
with thé volume before us, which confifts in augmenting it 
with the Diflertations that have obtained the prizes propofed by 
the Academy. This goth volume contains 33 Memoirs: the 
learned and elaborate treatife of Profeflor Van Swinden of Frane- 
ker occupied the principal part of the preceding volume; anda 
confiderable proportion of the prefent one is taken up by a Memoir 
of Monf, Coulomb, who treated the fame fubje&, fhared the prize 
with the Dutch Profeflor, and, by a moft interefting feries of 
obfervations and experiments, opens new points of view with 
refpeét to the caufes of the phenomena of the loadftone, ex- 
plains the principle of the diurnal variations of the magnetic 
needle, and indicates the means of greatly improving the mari 
ner’s compafs.—T he other Memoirs in this yolume are as fol- 
lows: 

Three on the Cultivation and ManufaSture of Indigo, by 
Meffis. Quatremer, D’Orval, and Bergman, which are full of 
curious retearches, chemical and ceconomical—Three on Fixed 
Air, by Moal. Bucquer and the Duke de Chaulnes, in which, 
among other things, teveral of the experiments and obfervations 
of Dr. Black are critically reviewed—Ten on a variety of Che- 
tical fubjects by Meflrs. Bayen, Labsrie, Bucquet, de Morveau, 
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Yiillard, Monnet, Dukamel, ‘Fars, Antick, and Valmont de Bom- 
vnart—FiVe on fubjects of Natural Hiftory, four on different 
branches of Geometry, and a Memoir of Mr. Geoffrai on Elaf- 
tic Bandages. — vee ee 

VI. Entretiens Philofophiques fur la Religion, 1. e. Philofophicad 
Converfations concerning Religion, By the Abbé Guip1. Paris. 
1780. 3 Vols. 8vo. This work has confiderable merit : it 
unites folid argumentation with decent pleafantry, and expofes 
equally the folty and falfehood of fcepticifm and infidelity. 

VIi. La Chymie Domeftique, i.e. Domeftic Chemifiry. Paris. 
8yo, 1780.—This chemical eflay for the ufe of families, is, 
in effect, a very ufeful pocket-companion : it treats of different 
fubjects, relative to the prefervation of health, fuch as the tem- 
perature and variations of the air, the effects of heat, exhalae 
tions, food, baths, the fituation of dwelling-houfes, the affitt- 
ance proper for perfons that are fuffocated, the methods of 
difcovering adulterated wines, &c. 

VIL. Recherches fur les Initiations Anciennes et Modernes, &c. 





i.e. Inquiries concerning Ancien: and Modern \nit1aTions, By 


the Abbé Ropin. 312mo, Paris. 1780.——It is rare to fee 
an Author difpenfing erudition with a {paring hand on fubjeés 
of thiskind. Such is the cafe of the ingenious Author in the 
work before us; and his difcretion and parfimony, in this re- 
fpect, have been rather carried too far. The fubject he treats 
is curious and important, and deferved to be illuftrated by 
more ample details of faéts, and a more plenteous diftribution 
both of critical and philofophica] elucidation, His work, nevers= 
thelefs, though it takes in but a curfory view of the fubject, 
hhews plainly, that the Abbé dxows more than he /ays; it offers 
hints, that may throw a fagacious inquirer upon a new fcent, 
and lead him to difcover new ftreaks of light in the cloudy and 
dubious regions of mythology. The firft Part of thefe Refearches 
relates to the origin of Initiations, which he places in that re= 
mote and early period, when diforders and crimes began to de- 
grade humanity ; and it is fcarcely poflible to go farther back 
than this.—The vicious, fays he, were urged by the terror and 
dtjedtion of guilt to feek intercefiors with the Deity among the 
virtuous and the good ; who, retiring into folitude, to avoid the 
Contagion of growing corruption, devoted themfelves to a life of 
Contemplation, which led them to various branches of ufeful 
knowledge. The periodical return of che feafons, the revolu- 
tons of the ftars, the produétions of the earth, and the various 
phenomena of nature, ftudied with attention, rendered them ufeful 
guides to men, both in their induftry and in the duties of focial 
life. Thefe guides invented certain figns to recal to the remem- 
rance of nations the times of their feftivals and rural labours : 
and hence the origin, according to our Author, of thofe hiero- 
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glyphics and fymbols, that were in ufe among the priefts of af 
countries. § Thefe leaders, in order to affociate with them in 
their labours and funétions, only fuch as had merit and Capa. 
city adequate to them, appointed ftrict courfes of examination 
and trial; and this muft have been the origin of thofe Initia. 
tions that are fo famous in antiquity.” The Magi, Druids 
Brahmins, and Gymnofophifts, lived in fequeftred habitations. 
and the Egyptian priefts fixed their dwellings in deep fubterra- 
neous grottos and caves, acquired a high reputation by their 
difcoveries in aftronomy, chemiftry, and mechanics, by the 
purity of their doétrine and morals, by their knowledge of the 
{cience of legiflation; and it was to their myfterious Initiations, 
that they were indebted, partly, for the fame they poflefled jn 
fuch a high degree. After preparing the candidates for thefe 
revered offices by along and auftere courfe of trial, in which 
the moft frightful and hideous objects were exhibited to their 
view in fubterraneous and gloomy regions, they were inftruéted 
in the knowledge of fymbols and hieroglyphics, of the exiftence 
and unity of God, of the immortality of che human foul, and 
of the pureft doctrines and precepts of morality. It was in this 
{chool, according to our Author, that the firft fages and legiflators 
of antiquity were formed, and it was from thefe myfteries and 
initiations that the exuberant fancy of the Greeks drew a great 
part of their mythology; while the fymbols and hieroglyphics, 
employed in them, gave rife to the moft pernicious errors/ But, 
on the other hand, our Author obferves, that important difco- 
veries in religion, morality, and fcience, and the prefervation 
of thefe difcoveries from oblivion, were owing to thefe myfte- 
rious initiations. From thefe alfo he deduces, in the fecond 
Part of his work, the orders of ancient chivalry, whofe branches 
produced the inftitution of Free-Mafonry. But here his argue 
ments are more f{pecious than folid. 

IX. Effai fur PArt @imiter les Eaux Minerales; 1. ©. An 
Effzy on the Art of imitating Mineral Waters, or, concerning 
the Knowledge of Mineral Waters and the Manner of procuring 
them in all Times and Places, by a certain Compofition. By M. 
Ducuanoy, Doétor-Regent of the Medical Faculty at Paris, 
&c. 8vo. 402 Pages. Paris. 1780,.—As mineral waters are 
of great confequence in the art of healing, this publication 
muit give pleafure to the curious in that art; and this more 
efpecially, as, in fome refpeéts, the imitation, he propofes, fur- 
patles the original, and his artificial waters are not fubject to 
the varieties that are obfervable, at different times, in the natural 
ones. The detail, into which our Author enters, relative t0 
the different forts of mineral waters, and the ingredients that 
compofe them in the bowels of the earth, is learned and peript 


cuous ; his experiments more particularly on fulphureous waters 
are 
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are ingenious and decifive ; and his work, upon the whole, will 
be certainly acceptable to the philofopher, the chemift, and the 
phyfician. 

YX. Recherches et Odfervations fur les Loix Feodales. i.e. Ine 
viries and Obfervations concerning the Feudal Laws, the Condition 
'f the Inhabitants of Towns, and of the Country, in ancient Times, 
and their Poffeffions and Rights. By M. Doyen, Advocate. 
Paris, 8vo. 1781.—This work is full of erudition : and this 
erudition is employed with judgment. The Author’s difcuffion 
of the divine origin and infticution of ecclefiaftical tithes, which 
he flatly denies, is acute and learned. 
_ XI. Obfervations Critiques et Philofophiques fur le ‘Japon et fur 
ks Faponcts. i. €. Philofopbical and Critical Obfervations on Fas 

n and its Inhabitants. 12mo. (Amfterdam and) Paris. 1780. 


- This compiler has gathered together from a confiderable variety 


of fources, a large quantity of facts and materials, relative to 
the government, power and opulence, of the Emperor of Japan, 
the produCtions of his country, the ftate of agriculture, com- 
merce and manufactures in that diftant region ; and the charaéter, 
education, drefs, manners, religion, genius, pleafures, virtues, 
and vices of the Japanefe. There is a kind of enthufiafm in the 
encomiums he beftows on this people; and a confiderable por- 
tion of fatirical malignity in the parallels he draws between 
them and the Europeans, to the difadvantage of the latter. In 
fome of thefe parallels the Author difcovers fometimes want of 
judgment, fometimes want of knowledge, and, more than once, 
we have met with contradiétions in his accounts of the Japanefe 
government. As to his ftyle, it is flat, and ignoble. It muft 
be, however, acknowledged, that his work contains a variety of 
inftructive and entertaining materials. 

XII, Memoire furl’ Acier, &c. i.e. A Differtation concerning 
Stel, its Qualities, and the Methods of forging and tempering 
it, &c. by J. J. PERRET, Corre/pondent of the Royal Acade- 
my of Beziers, and Honorary Allociate of the Society of Arts at 
Geneva, 8vo, Paris. 1779.—This Memoir, or Differtation 
(the fubject of which was propofed with a prize annexed by the 
Society of Arts at Geneva, and whofe Author obtained the 
prize), is fingularly entitled to the peculiar attention of all thofe 
claffes of artifts, who either work in fteel, or ufe inftruments 
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Art. 12. Conjfiderations fubmitted to the People of Ireland, on 
their prefent Condition with regard to Trade and Conftitution. Jp 
Anfwer to a Pamphlet lately publifhed, intitled, Od/ervations oy 
the Mutiny Bill, &c. Dublin printed, London reprinted. gyo, 
18. 6d. Stockdale. 1781. 


N our Review for March, p. 199, we gave feveral fpecimens of 
the inflammatory publication to which thefe confiderations refer, 
with remarks on the mifchievous tendency of the doétrines advanced 
in it, That the judgment we then formed is not fingular, wil) ape 
pear by the following general reflections from the Writer now be. 
fore us: | 

‘ The effufion of human blood, fays he, which has defolated acon. 
fiderable part of the Britith empire, may in a great meafure be 
afcribed to the effufion of political ink; and when in this country, 
and at this time, a pamphlet is put forth, infpiring the people with 
fentiments of diftruft and of difcontent ; endeavouring to prove to 
them that their trade and conftitution, which had been lately en- 
Jarged atid fecured in a degree exceeding the example of all former 
times, are again thrown back into fu/pence, by the treachery and ve. 
nality of the parliament; and laying before the people as matter of 
notoriety and unqueftionable fact, the Author’s own fuggeftions of 
corrupt and criminal intercourfe between the Cafile and perfons of the 
firft rank and confidence in the country ; exhibiting at the fame time, 
under the affectation of general defcription, portraits individually 
charatterifed—fuch a wallllendien, I fay, however it might be ne 
gleéted in times of national fecurity, is now a ferious matter.’ 

Again : 

* The kingdom of Ireland is no lefs appendant to the Crown of 
England by law and conftitution, than her fate is by fituation to the 
fortunes of Great Britain. She cannot rife or fall but with them 
‘This appendancy of Ireland to the Crown of a greater country, 10 
which country too the executive authority of both kingdoms, with is 
pomp and patronage, refides, does neceflarily create, without any ma 
licious intent, a comparative inferiority ; and this comparative infe- 
riority has unavoidably appeared upon fome occafions in Symptoms of 
partiality, no lefs perhaps in point of conftitution than of trade—but 
does any man look for an Irifh revolution? —does any man with that 
Ireland “e dat of the protection of England ?? 

Once mote :- al 

* Our moft gracious fovereign, his minifters, and the Britifh oa 
tion, muft not be deceived, nor muft the loyal kingdom of Ireland b¢ 
traduced. Impreflions concerning our people, and particularly 
glorious volunteers, muft not be permitted to be taken from 
paintiags of a man who views our political concerns through the #& 
dium of intemperate zeal; and who, impratticable him(felf, woul 
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to our politics the fame inflexibility which charafterifes his own 
mind. Eager to accomplith the freedom of Ireland, he feeks it in 
extremes, and, in the feverity of an unaccommodating {pirit, he lofes 
the very end he would die to obtain. His arguments and his fenti- 
ments are retailed by others who have an intereft in agitating the 
people, and who, without virtue and talents themfelves, endeavour 
to find the road to public favour by a light reflected from his credit,’ 

After thefe general remarks on the ‘* Obfervations,” our Author 
enters into a particular examination of the reafoning in that publica- 
ticn; and this he condu&s with a degree of temper that does not 
avail irfelf of the glowing colours employed by his antagonift. But 
after the notice we have already taken of the fubject, it will be need- 
lefs to trace an argument over again, which appears to derive more 
importance from the popular reputation of the pen that took it up, 
than from any other circumflance, 

Art, 13, State of the Finances of France, \aid before the King, 
by Mr. Necker, Direétor General of the Finances, in the Month 
of January, 1781. Tranflared from the Paris Edition, printed by 
Order of his Moft Chiiftian Majefly. 8vo. 3s. Becket, &c. 
1781. 

The Public have heard much of the abiliuies of M. Necker, and of 
the flourifhing fiate of the revenues of France under his.manage- 
ment, His reprefentations, regulations, and plans, appear very fair 
according to his own flatements; and this is the moit that can be faid 
ona fubjeét, the data and vouchers of which are not intimately be- 
foreus, They are, however, according to report, under review at 
Paris; from whence we may in due time learn, whether the finances 
of our moft inveterate enemy are in the clear and improving condi- 
tion that has often been fo confidently boafted; and whether the 
financier is juftly intitled to the applaufe fo liberally beftowed on 


. 
Wwe 





him. N. 


Art. 146 A Letter from Cicero to the Right Honourable Lord 
Vifcount H—e, occalioned by his late Speech in the H—e of C—~s, 
8vo, is. Bew. 1781. | 
Lord H—e, in the f{peech here alluded to, had contemptuou/ly men- 

tioned this Author’s impeachment of his conduét, in his Letters to 

Catiline the Second*. This was to the Letter-writer a frefh provoca- 

tion; and hath, accordingly, brought on his Lordfhip this new at- 

tack—in which all the Author’s former charges againft the noble 

Admiral, and his brother sir W m, are repeatedly urged, with 

the moft fevere agoravations of acrimonious expreflion. Some new 

matter of accufation is likewife brought forward (but firft ftarted in 
the Leters to Catiline), viz. certain private intrigues, alleged to have 
taken place between his L——p and Dr. Franklin, before the Doctor 
left England and, confequently before the noble L—d and his Bro- 
ther were entrufted with the command of our naval and land forces in 

America: a truft which this Writer boldly charges them. both with 

having moft flagrantly, fhamefully, and wickedly betrayed.—* When,’ 
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fays he, ‘I take only a /ummary view + of the condu€ of your Lord 
fhip and your Brother, the whole appears, from the beginning to n 
end, repiete with wicked and deep intrigue againft the intereft an 
fafety of your country.’—This is a dreadful charge; but it is nothin 
new, every public paper, and pamphlets innumerable, having nak 
with it for along time paft: and this active, indefatigable Write 
feems determined that the alarm bell thall never be filent, while he 
can ufe his hand to pull the ropet. | 
DutTcH WaArR. 


Art. 15. Reflections on our Rupture with the Dutch. In two 
Letters from a Gentleman at the Welt End of the Lown to his 
Friend in the City, 8vo. 1s. Cadell. 1781. 

This Writer, who claims an intimate knowledge of the Dutch, 
blames both parties ; the Dutch, for relinquifhing that ancient attach. 
ment to the Englifh, which was the foundation, and has hitherto 
been the fupport, of their independency, for the profpec only of 
temporary commercial advan:ages ; and England, for attempting to 
reftrain their trade in articles not probibited by treaties fubfilting be. 
tween the two nations. But if the former cenfure is well founded, it 
is to little purpofe to infift on our fhare in the deviation from mutual 
attachment ; for what is to be expected from a people reprefented as 
fo devoted to the fpirit of trace, as to make every other principle 
give way to the balance of immediate pecuniary intereft? The United 
Provinces are not fo waited in meafures as in name, being under the 
influence of two parties; the Stadtholder’s, or what may be termed 
the Englifh party, and the French party, fupported by means that 
will gain a party in any foil where factions have opportunity to 
thrive. The prefent weaknefs of the Stadtholder’s party is evident 
from the impunity of the late private negotiations of the town of 
Amfterdam, without the concurrence of the States General; and this 
fa&t points out the neceflity in all governments, of having a prefiding 
centre of authority, under whatever name it appears, to connect the 
different members of a ftate into one confiftent united power. 

Eas T-IN DIES. N, 

Art. 16. An Account of an Arrefi made at Dacca in Bengal, un- 
der San@iion of the Britifh Supreme Court ; and a Refcue made by 
the Head Fouzdar of the Place: with an Introdutory Letter, fome 
Official Pzpers, and a Brief Gloflary adapted to the Narrative. 
4toe 1s, Od. Kearfley. 1781. © 
In political tranfactions, it is very hazardous to venture too far on 
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+ Cicero is fufficiently particular, in his pamphlets: Vid. the feve- 
ral publications commonly afcribed to Mr. G—w—y. 

t ‘ Cicero loves juft and legal government, becaufe it is that by 
which alone the civil rights and freedom of men can be preferveds 
and he detefts faction, under what name, or in what fhape foever tf 
appear, as a Hydra the moft monfirous, and an enemy the mott dat 
gerous, to human freedom and happinefs. Upon this principle 
alone, unemployed, unfolicited, and unconneéted with any party, he 
has oppofed and expofed your fattion; and will continue to dof 
while his — foall be permitted to interfere in the affairs of men.’ ye 
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the credit of fpeculation. Mr. Locke is, very jufily, a firft-rate au- 
thority in the theory of Governmenc; yet the code of Jaws which he 
drew up for the Carclinas, would not ftand the teft of uf; for after 
the Colony had experienced their teconveniency for a few years, une 
der feveral amendments, the inhabitants petitioned to be taken un- 
der the protection of the Crown. A conftitution muft grow with a 
people, like a thell with the fnail, or it will never fit and protect 
them. Thus grew the conftitution of Britain, which, with all its 
excellencies, is no better adapted to the banks of the Ganges, than 
the government of Isdoftan is to the banks of the Thames. To im- 
ort a ftrange form of government, and impofe it on a grown people, 
will require a kind of violence fimilar to that which Procroftes ufed 
to his guefts *; all their hereditary religious and civil ufages muft be 
lopped or racked to fit it: Mahometans and Gentoos mutt eventually 
be converted into Enplith Chriftians; their native cafts, tribes, and 
other perfonal diftinctions, with all the ufages that apply to them, 
abrogated ; their Mofques and Temples overturned ; and above all, 
the coors of their Harams and Zenanas mutt be thrown open ! 

Governor Verelft, in his valuable account of the State of Bengal, 
hath made fome excellent remarks on the mifchievous confequences 
that muft naturally flow from the adception of Englith laws in that 
quarter of the world: it would, he obferves, /peedily operate both to 
the deflruion of the people, and the ruin of the government,—Vid. 
Monthly Review, vol. xlviii. p. 89. 

The Britih Agents of our India Company, who are fettled in the 
Ratt, have a clear right to as much benefit from their native laws, as 
can be confiftently exercifed at fo remote a diftarce. The Indian 
natives there, have their cwn long eitablifbed laws and ufages; and 
thefe are fufficient for their ufe, and for ours too, fo far as we 
have introduced ourfelves among them. But to fubject thefe poor 
natives to the jurifdidtion and proceffes of an Englith provincial 
court, is to fhock their feelings in every inftance, beyond the power 
of the moft rapacious European adventurer that ever extracted a 
princely fortune from that unhappy country. It is letting loofe a 
fwarm of legal harpies, in the character of attornies and their myrmi- 
dons, the refufe of the profeffion at home, vefted with powers to take 
ful! difcretional advantage of ignorance, aftonifhment, and terror! 

Such at leaft is the refult of the beft information tranfmitted to us 
of the operation of the Supreme Court of Judicature lately eftablithed 
it the provinces of Bengal, Bahar, and Oriffa: and which, by being 
extended over all the natives connected with, or tranfating bufinefs 
under, the Eaft India Company’s eftablifhments there, is by con- 


ration ftretched to the utmoft extent. So that when, in dubious 
"cafes, an Indian has been feized by procefs, conveyed a long journey 


from his bufinefs and family to Calcutta, put to great expence, and, 

after much iofs of time, is declared to be exempt from the jurifdic- 

Fhe what enfues? He is difmiffed indeed, and is happy to return 

ome without thinking of what is frequently impofiible to procure, 

oo" recollection, we believe that the fufferers on the bed of Pra- 

a ms were not his eucfs, but fuch frangers as were unhappy enough 
*! into the hands of that tyrant. 
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indemnification. A {pirit of litigation is encouraged among the peopte, 
thofe who have been caft in their own courts, or in the Mayor's 
court at Calcutta, are invited to profecute appeals in this Supreme 
Court; fo that this court is, by fwift flrides, fwallowing UP every 
jurifdicticn round it: the meaneft Indians are flimulated to take re. 
venge on their fuperiors for ufages that were never elteemed criminal 
among them until made fo by introducing and enforcing Britith laws; 
which, as interlopers, we have no right to attempt, and, however we 
may fpread diftraction among them, neyer can accomplifh. What, 
as an able reprefentation againft this meafure expreffes it, muft a 
judge, {worn to execute law, do, if an Indian or Mahometan wife 
fhould be inftruéted to fue out a Aabeas corpus to releafe her from con. 
finement; or on any domeftic quarrel to demand furetiés of the peace 
egaintt her hufband ? What would be the confequences, if profecu. 
tions fhould be inftituted for bigamy, or for inheritances that may 
bring this practice ip queftion ? 

The pamphlet now under confideration is a defence of the condué 
of Samuel Peat, who united in his own perfon, at Dacca, the profef- 
fion of an attorney, and the offices of deputy fheriff, and mafter extra- 
ordinary in chancery ; by the inconfiftent combination of which cha. 
raters he is enabled to make the molt of them. The fiory of the 
arreft is briefly this, according to other reprefentations : An Indian 
watchman of a village had been profecuted by one of his countrymen 
in the Indian court at Dacca for fome mifdemeanor, and fentenced 
to fine and imprifonment, On recovering his liberty, he, by advice, 
commenced an action in the Supreme Englifh court againft Jagger. 
naut, treafurer of the court at Dacca, for falfe imprifonment, ‘ftating 
his damages at 1200/, Englifh. A writ iffued from Calcutta was 
fent to be executed at Dac:a by Peat; who commiffioned his men to 
arreft Japgernaut while fitting in court, This infult produced a riot, 
in which fome Indians were wounded, and during which Jaggernaut 
efcaped. On the alarm of the difturbance, Peat arrived, and with 
his piftol fhot Jaggernaut’s fon-in-law ; who fortunately however did 
not die of the wound. Peat in his narrative reprefents it as a legal 
arreft and a violent sefcue; and gives a detail of his difputes with 
Mr, Rous, the Revenue Chief at Dacca (now in England), and his 
provincial Conncil, relative to his powers, which has thrown the 
whole province, natives and Englifh, into the utmoft diftraétion, — 

This affair is pow taken under confideration of the Britith Parlia 
ment, from whofe wifdom it is ardently to be hoped the quiet of the 
provincial government there may be fecured, and the natives pro- 
tecied in their own laws and ufages from the interference of a foreiga 
jurifdiGion, as much as poflible ; this appearing to be the belt line 
for reaping the advantages of fo remote an eftablifhment with fecaritj 
Art. 17. 4 Fournal of the March of the Bombay Detachmat, 

acrofs the Mahratta Country, from Culpee to Surat, in 17785 com 

‘manded by Lieut. Colonel Goddard. ‘Together with the Proceed- 

ings of the Bombay Army, under Colonel Egerton, in their March 

towards Poonah. With a Sketch of Colonel Goddard’s Routt 
4to. 28. 6d, Faden, | 

Thefe meagre details may be fomewhat interefting to thofe who 


are acquainted with the Mahratta country, and with the wane 
. W } 
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which occafioned the military excurfions here journalized; but to 

the mere Englifh reader, this publication will be infipid, and in a 

great meafure unintelligible. 

Art. 18. The Manifefto or Remonfirance of Hyder Ally Cawn, 
to the Rajahs and Princes of India; in a Letter to Sir Richard 
s——n on the Bengal Petitions. 8vo. 1s, Kearfly, 1781. 
From the ftrongelt internal evidence, it becomes an att of only 

common juftice to acquit Hyder Ally from any concern in, or know- 

ledge of, the curious compofition with which a London knight of the 
goofe-quill has here prefumed to charge him. N : 


DRAMATIC, 
As it is 


Art. 19. The Humours of an Eleétion. A Farce, 

performed at the Theatre-Royal in Covent Garden. Written by 

F. Pilon. Svo. 1s. Kearfly. 1780. 

We have been too remifs, though quite accidentally, in giving no 
account of this Farce, till the Eleétions are over ; for the humour of 
the piece, if it may be allowed to have any humour, is evaporated 
along with them. A fubjeét, fo interwoven in the Britith Conftitu- 
tion, ought to afford fcenes of fome permanency; but the Humours of 
an Ele@tion now before us, are fo very temporary, that it is now rather 


too late to {peak of them. ¢ 


PoETICAL 


Art. 20. Selec? Odes of Pindar and Horace tranflated; and other 
original Poems, together with Notes Critical, Hiitorical, and Ex- 
planatory. By the Rev. William Tafker, A.B. Vol. I. 8va. 
78,6d. Exeter, printed for the Author, and fold by Dodfley. 1780, 
Mr. Taker, we find, by his own confeffjon, was not naturally ad- 

died to poetry. He charges not, like fome other finners, this evil 

propenfity to the account of innate depravity, or original fin—— 


To fuits litigious, ignorant and raw, 
Compell’d, by an unletter’d brother-in-law, 
Oppreffion blafted all my golden views, 
And penury infpir’d my daring mufe! 
Daring indeed!—for Horace (a very intimate acquaintance of Mr. 
Tafker’s) informs us, that he muft be a bold man who dares to mount 
old Pindar’s fiery fteed. But what of that? Here’s one, who, like 
another Regulus, would prefs through thick ranks of oppofing friends, 
to meet death or glory in the bold attempt! Valiant hero!—See, he 
mounts !—Unlucky !—** he o’erleaps himfelf, and falls o’ th’ other 
fide.” Up again! Who’s afraid ? Now for it!—On he dathes! whip 
and {pur !—through thick and thin!~———-By ‘ the charioteer fupreme 
of foot-unwearied thunder,’ out of fight in an inftant! Back 
4gain'—here he comes, * f{couring the naked courfe along :’ 
* And—now he fudden fhines—now fudden difappears!” 
Art. 21, The Fatal Kifi, a Poem. Written in the laft Stage 
ofan Atrophy ; by a beautiful and unfortunate young Lady. 4to. 
28% 6d, Becket. 17816 7 
on improbable flory, written in the florid manner of Mrs. Aphra 
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Art. 22, The Afcenfion: a Poetical Eff’y. By Thomas Hughes 
M.A. of St. Johu’s College, Cambridge, 4to, 1s. Becker, ke, 


1750, 


Xillingbury corn, al] bran ard no flcur, 0-4 


Art, 23. Conflagration: a Satire. gto. 4s. 6d. Richard. 
fon, inthe S rand. 1°37. 

All fmoke and no flame. A dull and fpiritlefs attack on the Jead, 
Ing members of Adminitiration. 
Art. 24. The Traitor. A poetical Rhapfody. 4to. 2s, 6¢ 
Bew. 1781. 
_ A furious and feeble invective againit Dr. Franklin. This Rhap. 
fodiit, though an unpcandid and prejudiced reafoner, generally ex. 












preifes himfelf in tolerable verfe, 
Art. 25. The Eviad: A Burlefque Poem. In Two Cantos, 
4to. 2s. 6d, Almon, 1781. | 

Dull, fisppant, end obfcene. 7 


MaTHEMATICS. 

Art. 26. Elements of Geometry. Tranflated from the French 
of J. J. Roffignol, Profeffor of Mathematics in the Univerfity of 
Milan, S8vo. 38s. 6d, Boards. Johnfon. 1781. 

Having formerly (Rev. vol. lv. p. 303. Art. III.) directed the at- 
tention of our Readers to M, Roflignol’s Elements of Geometry, asa 
book of uncommon merit, the fruit of twenty years labour, reflection, 
and ftudy, employed on a fcience which the learned Author hath 
long taught, with applaufe, in feveral foreign univerfities,—it is now 
only neceffary to add, that this work, of which a corre& tranflation 
is here piven, will, in our judgment, be found exceedingly ufefal, if 
not as a’ fubflitute for the Elements of Euclid to thofe who wih to 
become adepts in Mathematics, yet as an Introdudory Manual to fe 
cilitate the young geometrician’s firft attempts in this difficult branch 
of {cience. : 

MiscELLANEOUS, 

Art. 27. An Epiftolary Treatife: addreffed to the Rev. Richard 
~Wation, D.D. F.R. 3. &c. &c. &c. Containing curfory Re 
marks on the Code of Gentoo Laws, publifhed by the Eaft India 
Company, and on the original Shanfcritta Language, in which 
they are written. To which is added, a Differtation, by Martt- 
nus Scriblerus, on the Utility and Importance of the Oriental 
Languages. By the Author of the Heroic Epiftle, and Hero 
Addrefs, to the fame Reverend Perfonage. 4to. 28, Becket 
1780. 

The chief obje& of this felf-complacent Writer, in his’ prefett 
_ produttion, is to expofe that extravagant partiality for Oriental Jr 
terature, in which it hath been the fafhion with fome late writers (0 
indulge themfelves. The differtation by Martinus Scriblerus, though 
-written in a ftyle by'no means refembling that which diftinguile 


( 





the earlier productions of this venerable critic, contains many ttrokes | 


of legistmate ridicule. : 


REL! 
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RELIGIOUS. 


Art. 28. An Humble Attempt to inveftigate and defend the Scrip- 
cure Doctrine concerning the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit. 
The Method new, but plain and eafy to be underftood. With 
gn Appendix: In which fuch Objections as are commonly urged 
by fome, againit fome Things here advanced, from the Hebrew 
names COPTIN Aleim, and fyi? Jeue, &c. are more particus 
Jarly conudered, and the Imports or Significations of thefe Names 
pointed out. By @ir%. AarSaa, @ Friend to Truth 8vo. 18, Ode 
Edinburgh: Printed for the Author. Sold by Cadell in London, 
173Ce 
The general fcope of this Treatife is to prove, that the names, 

attributes, characters, and works, afcribed in fcripture to the Son, 

imply difting perfonsiity, derivation, and fubordination ; but that 
thofe which are afcribed to the Holy Spirit do not imply diftin& per- 
fonality, and yet are fuch as cannot be aicribed to any creature ; 
confequently that the Holy Spirit, in the Author's own terms, ‘ is 
the outgoing of the perfections of the invifible God, or his effective 
energy, in and through his only begotten Son.’ With refpec& to 

Jefus Chrift, he adopis what may be termed the high Arian opinion, 

afferting, that ‘ he was brought forth, as the image of the invifible 

God, before any creature was made ;’—that ‘ he being the Alpha 

and Omega, the firft and the lait, in all the exertions of divine 

agency in or upon creatures, he ever hath been, and will continue 
to be, the medium of intercourfe and communication between the 
jnfinite, unoriginated, and felf-exiftent Being, and every finite crea- 
ture, even the moft noble and excellent that exifts ;’"—that ‘ the firft 
outgoings of the Father’s perfections, of power, wifdom, and good- 
nefs, in and upon creatures, were by him ;’—* and that by him thefe 
pe:fections continue to be manifefted in their prefervation and go- 
vernment.’ He carries his ideas fo far as to declare (with what pro- 
priety or confiftency we leave our Readers to determine), ‘ that the 
being and perfeétions of the only begotten Son are infinite in rela- 
tion to creatures; that is to fay, his being and perfeétions exceed 
the being and perfections of all finite creatures that it is poflible for 

Infinite power to produce; for he is the great agent, through whom 

alone that power is exerted ;—that he is ‘ the Creator, Preferver, 

and Governor of the univerfe;’—and, ftartle not, Reader! that 
he is ‘ conftitute the Supreme God, the Judge, the Lawgiver, and 

King, to all created nature,’ Having ftated what appears to him to 

be the fcripture doGrine concerning the Father, the Son, and the 

Holy Spirit, aur Author proceeds to anfwer fome Trinitarian ob- 

jections that may be made to it (of any other he takes no notice}¢ 

and then, after the old fafhion of fermonizing, points out ‘ the ufes 

Fis ag Sua admonition, and comfort, that may be deduced 
reétrom. aeheere 
The Appendix contains, among other things, fome remarks on 

the import of the names monde, which, in the Author’s opinion, 

arene one or more who bring into the covenant, and FR}, which 
fe renders “he that caufeth to be, or is the caufe of being ;’ a fanci- 

u' explanation of the cherubim, and of fome analogy which may be 

aced, according to his dottrine, between fire, light, and hear, 

and 
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and Father, Son, and Spirit: a criticifm on that famous paffa 
ouN apraypor nyncato, dc. ; and fome obfervations on a few other =a, 
by way of further reply to the objections that may be raifed againg 
the doctrine which he has advanced. 

A publication of this kind, being a new thing in Scotland, ma 
be of fervice to excite the attention of the people, and to enpape 
them to think for themfelves, and to confult other more plain; ful! 
and fatisfaétory treatifes on the fubjeét. But in this part of the 
ifland, in which the dottrine of the New Teftament, refpedting the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit, has been fo often difcuffed 
by much more able pens, we cannot’ think that it is calculated to 
afford any confiderable information or fatisfaction to the more intelij, 
gent reader, 





—— ss —— 


SERMONS on the late GENERAL FAsrt. 


I. Preached before the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, &c. Feb. 21. 1781, 
By John Lord Bifhop of Bangor. ato. 18, Robfon, 

A plain and pious difcourfe on 2 Chron, xv. 2. 

HI. Before the Houfe of Commons, &c. By Andrew Burnaby, D.D, 
Vicar of Haft Greenwich, Kent. gto. 1s. TT, Payne. 

The text is rather uncommon [viz. ** Except thefe abide in the 
fhip, ye cannot be faved,’ Acts xxvii. 31.], but the preacher de- 
duces very good doétrine from it, namely, that ‘ though the provi. 
dence of God doth fuperintend and controul the affairs of the world, 
yet it operates for the moft part, not by fufpending or violating the 
courfe and order of Nature, but by bending and accommodating this 
courfe to its own divine purpofes ; that it effects its difpenfations by 
natural and ordinary, not by fupernatural and extraordinary, means.” 
It is eafy to forefee the application which is made of this pofition to 
the prefent fituation and circumftances of this country. We cannot 
avoid tranfcribing one of the incidental remarks which occurs in this 
difcourfe. ‘ I muft pafs one ftri€ure upon an evil which is lately 
introduced amongft us, and which, it is to be feared, cannot fail of 
being productive of the moft pernicious confequences. The evil! 
mean Is the Jn/fitution of debating focicties, Here every fubjett is dif- 
cuffed that can affe& the welfare of mankind; and while arguments 
are adduced (I will have the charity to hope with no other view thaa 
that they may be confuted) approximating to athei/m on the one 
hand, and to ¢reafon and /edition on the other, the weak and tender 
mind, unable to difcriminate between them, returns home bewilder- 
ed with fophifm, and divided between good and evil.’ To apply an 
effetual remedy to fuch an evil as this, might poflibly in the event 
be injurious to the liberty of the fabject ; but yet thefe /chools of eb 
guence (as they are vainly called by thofe coxcombs who abet them) 
are grown fuch a nuifance to religion, morality, and civil polity, 
that we fhould not be at ail farprifed if the legiflature made even a0 
incroachment on what hath been called popular privilege, to fapprefi 
and exterminate them. If we lofe our liberty of {peaking and wil 


ting, we fhall have as much reafon to execrate the licentiou{nels of 


faction, as the oppreflion of power, B ke tll 
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11). Preached before the Univerfity of Oxford at St. Mary’s. By George 
‘Horne, D. D. Prefident of St. Mary Magdalen College, and 
Chaplain in Ordinary to his Majefty. 4to. 1s. Rivington. 
Equally elegant, ferious, and affecting. The following quotation 

mult pleafe every pious and judicious reader, both for the juftnefs 

of the thought and the beauty of the expreflion. ‘ The firit chaf- 
sifements are of a mild and gentle nature. as it we-e, whifpering re- 
entance and reformation in our ears. ‘To generous and well-nur- 
rored {pirits, the flighteft appearances of difpleafure are fuflicient. 

When the heart is hardened, more rigorous meafures muft be taken, 

and heavier punifhments broyghr forward, Mayjettic and tremen- 

dous God arifes to judgment; the found of his thunder is heard at 

a diftance, and all the prognoftics appear of an approaching ftorm. 

Divine juttice, though fure, is flow ; and now, as of old, the long- 

fafering of God waits with fo much patience and forbearance, that 

asin the life of man there is a certain part, when for fome years to- 
gether, perceiving little or no alteration in himfelf, or thofe about 
him, he almoft difbelieves, at leaft he feems willing to forget, that 
he hall grow old and die; fo by the firm eftablifhment and long fub- 
fitence of a nation, remaining nearly the fame through the repeated 
viciflitudes of peace and war, we are tempted to exclaim, ‘* Where 
js the threatening of his coming? for all things continue as they 
were.’ But let’ us not deceive ourfelves. The nation, as well as 
the man, is verging apace to that period of life which is to be labour 
and forrow; the motion, however gradual and imperceptible for 
fome time, will be dreadfully accelerated in its latter ftages; and 
perhaps after inceffant warnings and admonitions, the grim fpeétre 
will fuddenly appear in all his terrors at an hour when we look not 
for him.’ 

IV, Preached at York. By James Scott, D. D. Rector of Simonburn, 
and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 4to. 18. ° Bald- 
Win. 

We with we could pay the fame compliment to this difcourfe that 
we did to the laft * which this Author publifhed. But this is not 
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) fa ' 
Dr. Scott’s charity-fermon ! B. hk ’ 


V. Addréffid to a Congregation at Hackney, &c. By Richard Price, 
D.D. 8vo. Is. Cadell. 

This difcourfe contains a vindication of the natural and moral evi- 
dences of a future ftate, and the ufe which we ought to make of the 
doGrine in the feafon of perfonal diftrefs or national calamity. In 
the conclufion the Author vindicates, with a fpirit of equal frank- 
nefs and moderation, the part he hath taken in the great American 
controverfy, ‘ There is nothing (fays the Doétor) in the courfe of 
my life that I can think of with more fatisfaftion, than the teftimony 
Ihave borne, and the attempts ] have made, to ferve the caufe of 
general liberty and juftice, and the particular intereft of this country 
at the prefent period: a period!—big with events of unfpeakable 
confequence, and perhaps one of the moft momentous in the annals 
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* Vid. Rev. for Auguft 1780. 
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of mankind,’ 
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In a pofifcript to this difcourfe, the learned Author fele@s fevers 

“1: . . ° . ave a 
firiking paflages from his various publications, which almof ren 
Ikke predictions; for every event refpecting the war with the ax 
mies, and the confequences which refulted from it, hath fully co ; 
firmed them. They were ridiculed when they were firtt pablithed, 
as the dreams of a {plenetic vitionary ; or execrated as the Maligna ; 
effufions of a heart that on'y wifhed what it pretended to Ph 
But however divided the world may be about Dr. Price’s motives, 
there is fomething which all muft agree in,—what qas {peculation 
sow a fad. ' 

VI. Preached to a Congregaticn of Proteflant Diffenters in St. Sevine'k 

Gate, York. By Newcome Cappe. 8vo. 18. Johnfon, 

This excellent fermon contains a very judicious vindication of di. 
vine Providence amidit the varieties of human events. The argument 
ts conducted on a liberal and enlarged plan; and the refledtions 
(though 1n one or two places they be deemed fomewhat romantic, 
and to favour too much of Utopia, yet on the whole) are liriking and 
Sngenious, and do great credit to the Author’s underftanding and 
hearst, They are fuch as are worthy of the Chrillian, the Philofopher, 
and the Friend of haman kind. 

Wil. The Guilt and Danger of fuch a Nation as this! A Sermon 
preached in the Parish Church of St. Mary Woolnoch, on the late 
Faft. By John Newton, Rector. 8vo. 6d. Buckland. 

A ferious difcourfe, which may prove very edifying to that clafs of 
readers whom Mr. Newton feems moit ambitious of recommending 
bimfelfto. Amongtt the prevailing fins of this nation, the preacher 
reckons that profirution of the Lord’s fupper which followed the 
Fe? and Corporation A@s, 2s one of the moit atrocious and provok- 
mg. ‘ While gain (fays he) is preferred to godlinefs, and the law 
of diflinStion is ftronger than the dictates of confcience, we frequent 
ly fee profefed infidels and notorious iitertines approach the Lord’s 
table as a matter of courfe—proftituting the mot folemn ordinance of 
Chriftianity to their ambition or intereft. The great number and 
-wariety of appointments civil and military, which cannot be legally 
“poftefied without this qualification, render the enormity almot as 
common as it is heinous.” We join in lamentation with the preach- 
ex; and really think with him, that this perverfion of the holy facra- 
ment is indecent in itfelf, and infyiting to ** the body and blood of 
the Lord!” The pretence of a tef is trifling. Would noe an oath 
anfwer every purpofe of that telt, which may be thought a neceflary, 
guard on the religious eftablifimert of this kingdom ? It may be fo 
framed as to keep out Diffenters from office (if they muff be kept 
out) more effectually than the injunGion of the facrament, Though 
it is an aftonifhing thing to us that Diffenters can {wallow that. 
Jt cannot fit eafy on the confcience. If it doth,——{o much the 
worfe! 

VHE. 4 Difesurfe on the Faft appointed by Authority to be kept 

* Feb, 21.1781. By aClergyman of the Church of Rngland, 3¥0. 
6d. Philips. 
The Author, afer declaiming on the wickednefs of the times 18 

general, and of this country in particular, hopes that there is * in this 


land a holy hill of Zion, a precious remnant, a chofen generation 
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of holy perfons, perhaps as highly gradwated in the divine life as in 
any other nation ; befides many otver beloved servants of the Lord, 
men and women, fearing God, and working righteoufnefs, accord- 
sng to their feveral degrees of holinefs, in their feveral claffes, one 
gader another, who pray for thofe who pray little or never for them- 
elves, and jrand in the gap for our prefervation.? We with it may 
anfwer. But the gap is to wide, fo very wide, that we fear there are 
pot godly people enough to fill it up! 

1X For the Geaeral Faft Day, By the Rev. James Murray of Newcafile, 

Author of Sermons to Affes, &c. 8vo. as. Axtell. 

The Preacher takes his text from kcclefiaites, x. 15. ** Wo to the 
land! when thy King is a child, and thy princes eat in the morning !” 
From thefe words he hath difhed up fuch a feaft of wit, and let out 
fuch a low of humour, that we foon lofe fight of the faft, and in our 
merriment forget devotion! .The Preacher (refolyed on as much fua 
as the occahion would allow him) introduces his difcourfe with a ree 
mark that does equal credit to. his fagacity awd bis wit, namely, 
that ‘as the fovereign of the Britifh empire has a numerous and 
beautiful family of children, he is in ene fenfe cleared from the im- 
putation of being a child.’ Mark the emphatical cxe ‘oue fenfe? 
O! the glorious ufe of Italics! If it were not. for-their ailiftance, 
inaciitical period, how much hemour would be loft!—how mach 
impudence too would be obfcured for want of being fingled out from 
the crowd ! 

But though the King is not a child——O Reader! for the preach- 
es fake, forget not his ‘ one fenfe;’ for if thou fhouldit deprive him 
of that, he will be ready to exclaim, ‘‘ You have taken away my god, 
and what have I more ?” Though the King, with fourteen chil- 
drep, and another coming, is allowed to be a man, and his claim to 
the character is even accepted by the. Prefbyterian Preacher of New- 
calle, and in a fermon too! yet for all that, the princes may not be 
lefs guilty of the crying fin of ‘‘ eating in the morning.” Now this, 





as the Preacher fays, ‘is a moft wotul practice for both foul and 
body ;” * for ‘this wotul practice diforders the judgment; fecondly, 
it names the imagination, and pufhes on the whole man to irra- 
wional and forbidden gratifications.’ Befide:, * thirdly, there 1s an- 
other woful thing that happens when princes and privy counfellors eat 
in the morning ; and that is, that it gives the world reafon to infer, 
thar the fovereign, though he may be a man in point of age, is buta 
child in conduct, when he employs fuch irregular and flothful fervants 
tO manage the bufinefs of the empire ; for it feldom happens, that the 
brh and latter part of this woe is feparated.’ But the Author has not 
informed us why writers frequently vent their malice againft their 
beuers, and open thir foul mouths fo very wide, as if they meant 
t0 devour kings, princes, privy counfellors, bifhops and all!—Ic is 
becaufe * one fenfe is io very keea!? They are hungry, and can find 
nO one fo kind and good-natured as to vive them any thing to ‘ eat 


in the morning.’ Now this is ¢4e woful thing! Gg. 


* 9° The remainder of the Faft Sermons in our next. 
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SERMON, &c. 


The Duty of a Chrifian Miniter recommended, in a Charge delivered 
at the Ordination of the Rev. Samuel Evans, Dec, 27, 1780 
Wedmore, Somerfetfhire. By Job David. Together te 
Sermon on Chrif’s Compaffion on the Multitude. By Jothua Toul. 
min, M. A. To which is prefixed, an Introdu&ory Difcour/ by 
Philip Adams. 8vo. 6d. Jobnfon. 1781, co 
Theie performances have little to recommend them but the ood 

end they were meant to anfwer. Our edifying preachers will, we 

hope, find their reward in the piety of their motives, though thei 

difcourfes fhould not be read. L , 

é ‘ 


Qeafes 





———, 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


N our Review for January laft, page 3, we expreffed a with tore. 
ceive from the Rev. Mr. Lyon, with a view to communicate them 
to our philofophical Readers, any explanations he fhould be pleated 
to favour us with, relative to the fingular experiment which he had 
produced, with a view to demonftrate the permeability of gla/t to the 
electric fluid. He has been fo obliging as to favour us with a letter 
on this fubjec&t, of which the following 1s an extract : 
‘ To obviate as far as I am able all obfcurity, I will endez. 
vour, with brevity and clearnefs, to defcribe the neceflary prepara 
tions for performing this experiment with fuccefs. 

‘ Take a pane of crown-glafs, of any dimenfions (even as far a 
four feet fquare, or as many in diameter if round) ; let it be dry, 
warm, and clear; place it flat upon the table, with a common fized 
jar upon the centre of it, and the knob of the jar in contaé& with the 
prime conductor. Put one end of the chain under the centre of the 
glafs next the table (and, to avoid the trouble of fixing the points, as. 
mentioned p, 20 of my work), place one end of a narrow flip of tin- 
foil upon the upper furface of the pane, oppofite to the chain, and 
bend the other part of it to the outfide coating of the jar. Take the 
other end of the chain in your left-hand ; then, after a few turns of 
the cylinder (if the apparatus be in proper order), ftrike the con- 
duétor with your right-hand with a very fudden motion ; and if yoo 
do not hear the explofion, fee the fpark, and feel the fhock in both 
arms, though the fuppofed impenetrable barrier lie at the bottom of 
the jar, I fhall only fay, my fenfations of hearing, feeing, and feeling, 
are very different from yours. 

‘ You are apprehenfive, and therefore have taken it for granted, 
my prejudices have bewildered and deceived me in this cafe: as @ 

roof that your charge, though fevere, is not founded in truth, | 
fhall readily give you my reafons, why I think I am not bewildered; 
and I fhall be as willing to retraét my opinion, as I was to adopt tt, 
the moment I am convinced it was founded in error. 

* When the fhock is taken through the glafs, and without perfo- 
rating it (for I doubt not in the leait but it may be perforated with a 
large jar charged very high), the noife of the explofion is quite diffe 
rent, the velocity of the fpark is checked, neither is the fenfation 
near fo pungent as in the common difcharge. Tf 
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«If the atmofphere be favourable for electrical experiments, and 
art of the apparatus in proper order, I hardly ever fail of giv- 


every P fhock, with the pane as before direfted at the bottom of the 


10g the 


< [have tried this experiment a great many times, and finee your 


snimadverfions I have repeatedly taken the fhock ; as have feveral 
entlemen, who are as well fatished as myfelf, that the fpark pafied 
through them, and through the pane. | ci 

¢ When I firft made a trial of this kind, I did not fucceed, neither 
in my firft, my fecond, nor my third attempt; yet this was not ow- 
ing to the fuppofed impenetrability of the glafs, but to my not know- 
ing how to condu& the experiment. I do affure you, 1 have not 


. tufted to one experiment frequently repeated, I have different me- 


thods of conveying the fhock through glafs; if this fhould be ob- 
jected to by electricians. 

‘ [have a method of my own invention to caufe the eleétric fpark 
to mark its courfe over a body, and it may probably afford me a 
clear and decifive proof, that eleftricians have been deceived .on the 
{uppofed direétions of the ftar and the bruth. 

‘ | have alfo a variety of new experiments both in magnetifm and 
eericity, to fupport what I have only hinted in: my publication ; 
but what I can do, or how I do it, the fcanty limits of your Paper 
will not permit me to enlarge on. 

‘If I fhould happen to meet with a very moderate ‘degree of en- 
couragement from the Public, and a Jittle fibcral treatment from the 
real friends of fcience, I may probably be induced, in due time, to 
publifh my farther experiments, remarks, and obfervations on thefe 
fubjects.’ 

otwithftanding thefe further explanations, Mr. Lyon has not 
made us converts to his opinion; though we are far from being dif- 
pofed to queftion his affertion, that himfelf and many other gentle- 
men have received fhocks from a charged jar circumftanced in the 
manner above related. Though it is not our befinefs to account for 
the appearances defcribed by the Author, we fhall throw out a hint 
which has occurred to us on reflecting upon this fubje&; by means 
of which the phenomena may poffibly be explained. 

Suppofing the Author’s pane of glafs to have been coated’on each 
fide, even fomewhat imperfeétly, there can be no doubt that an ex- 
plofion muft take place: as the cafe would then be fimilar to that of 
a perfon bringing the wire of a charged jar held in one hand, into 
contact with the wire of an uncharged coated jar held in the other. 
In this cafe the charge is divided between the two jars; and the per- 
fon receives a fhock, from the xatural quantity of electricity belong- 
ing to the outfide furface of the uncharged jar held in his hand. 
Now, Mr. Lyon’s pane of glafs, by lying on the table, and by hav- 
ing a chain placed under it, is, in fome meafure, coated on its under 
fide: and, by the jar’s being placed upon it, is partially coated oh 
us upper furface. We fhould not wonder therefore that a difcharge 
fhould take place, when all the circumftances are favourable; parti- 
Cularly when the glafs is very dry, and warm, and the air favourable 
to electrical experiments. Under thefe circumiftances a glafs vial 
may be completely charged, though its outfide furface has not a = 
5 ticle 
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ticle of coating upon it; and in the dark the eleétric fire wil] be feey 
pafling from every part of its furface, in numerous branches, towards oe 
the tabie —On the whole, we apprehend that Mr. Lyon would fing 
it difficult to fucceed in his experiment, were he to deprive his pane 
of glafs, of four feet fquare, of every kind of coating; or, in othey 
words, were he to place it in a vertical fituation, with his two points 
placed oppofite to each other, in the middle of it, and in conta 
with the ‘wo furfaces. D, 

a6 y: 
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To the MONTHLY REVIEWERS 


GENTLEMEN, | 
AS you have been pleafed to honour the Author of the Epifile ta 
the Magiflerial Reviewers of Modern Literature with your attention, 
in your Review for March laft, he prefumes that he has a right to 
afk you why you cenfure dim, inftead of confining your animadvers 











fions to his compofition ?—He is, Gentlemen, very much your humble & 
fervant, 

April 12th. A. B. 

ANSWER. 

Becaufe the Reviewers are unwilling to trouble the Public with al. as 
tercations refpefling their own performances, unlefs where the inte- 
refts of TRUTH, On {cientific, or other important, fubje&s are con. r 
cerned. 

Mr. Beuzeville has, in a refpectful manner, made fome objections fu 
to the account which has been given of his French Catechi/m*. of 
Having taken notice of ‘ this Author’s folicitude that the defcendants nic 
of French refugees might preferve the language of their anceftors,’ tat 
we have poflibly been miftaken, though quite undefignedly, in add- gai 
ing, without adopting the Englifo. Ue affures us that this is no part br 
of his meaning, and that he only intended to exprefs his with that his th 
countrymen would not affect to Jay afide their own native language. thy 
In regard to what this gentleman farther obferves, that his Scripture- cl: 
Catechifm is an original, or intended to be’fuch, we cannot abfolately 
pronounce. Publications of, at leaft, a fimilar kind, have been nu- Wr 
merous. We have taken notice of his work as tending to implant the 
and ftrengthen the love of truth, piety, and goodnefs; to which we on 
may add, that it is alfo calculated to furnifh the youthful mind with Ti 
Scripture knowledge, and give a more exact view of Sacred hiftory. ph 

* Vid. Review for Jan. 1781. H. 2 

*.* An accident has prevented our concluding the account of Dr fu 
Moore’s Travels this month. Te 
. +44 H. is received; but too late to be noticed in this month’s Re fe 
view, by ‘ the Gentleman who reviewed 7 4elyphthora,’ * 


wih Ke 


